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“‘How’s your Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid doing, George?” 


Unlikely words from a farmer perhaps—but most farmers 
do recognize—and with very good reason, too—the important active 


role that agricultural chemicals play in ensuring bigger, better crops, greater beef and dairy yields. 





Monsanto supplies essential chemicals in ever increasing quantities to manufacturers of insecticides, 
fungicides, weed-killers, wood preservatives, soil sterilisers and other agricultural chemicals. 
By the same token, Monsanto makes important contributions to hundreds of other industries, 
too—helping to improve production and lower costs in hundreds of different jobs. 


Thus does Monsanto help industry at large—which serves mankind. 


% Chemical description of 2, 4-D, produced by Monsanto for 
formulation by manufacturers of herbicides for the control of 


grassland, turf and cereal crops. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 
8 Waterloo Place, London, $.W.1. 


In association with:—Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, ©.S.A.. Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montrea! 
Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals.of india Ltd., Bombay. 
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Moderates’ Rally 


a the past fortnight the official leaders of the Labour party have 

begun their long-expected counter-attack on Mr Bevan. They had 
remained patiently on the defensive for fifteen months. Under the 
blows of Mr Bevan and his associates, they sometimes stood and 
fought ; sometimes they dodged ; sometimes they ran away. They 
never took the offensive. But now at last the party’s leaders seem to 
have had enough of their humiliation. Whether that is a mark of 
strength or of desperation remains to be seen. But it certainly merits 
some congratulation. It also provides a faint chance that the whole 
mood of British politics will be changed. 


The counter-attack is on two fronts. One is emotional; it is a 
renewed and outspoken appeal to party loyalty. The other is doctrinal; 
Labour has published this week a new statement of policy for home 
affairs. If its positive import is concealed in platitudes, it has the 
negative virtue of being firmly moderate ; it is as far removed from 


the outlook of Mr Bevan as any official Labour declaration has ever 
been. 


Immediately, however, the doctrine is less important than the 
emotional appeal. That has the great virtue of abandoning a pretence. 
Hitherto the Labour leaders, with their eyes on the electorate, have on 
the whole made light of the split behind them. That has benefited 
no one but Mr Bevan. In fact there now is a Bevan party: that is to 
say, a group of Labour MPs hold their own meetings, decide on a 
distinctive group policy, choose their speakers to express that policy 
in Parliamentary debates, and generally act as a party within a party. 
In what is obviously a co-ordinated series of speeches, various members 
of the last Government—Mr Stokes most prominently—have begun 
to say so. * Merely by abandoning the past pretence, they have taken 
a powerful weapon into their hands. There is little doubt that if 
Mr Bevan’s Parliamentary tactics were widely understood, they would 
deeply offend the loyalist instincts that count for so much in the Labour 
party. If his opponents can in time carry conviction in the charges 
they are now making against him, his popularity may dissolve almost 
overnight. That should be borne in mind even if, at the party’s 


forthcoming annual conference, the popularity seems to be greater 
than ever. 


But if Mr Bevan does prove to be a balloon, clearly the pricking 
of it will settle nothing. The important thing is not Mr. Bevan’s 
personal fate ; it is how far Labour ‘policy will be influenced by the 
ideas which have for a time found expression through Mr Bevan—but 
which are certainly more abiding. Those ideas are hard to define ; 
indeed, perhaps their main characteristic is a negative determination 
to be against the Tories. Biit in some way they involve more national- 
isation, more squeezing of the rich and more controls, as well as less 
arms and a foreign policy nearer to neutraligm. This vaguely Left-wing 
doctrine certainly does not provide a coherent policy, but still less does 
anything else that Labour has produced since 1948. It is weighty 
because the rest is a vacuum. In the long run, the moderates are 
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likely to re-establish their leadership only if they can fill 
the vacuum, if they can provide the Labour movement 
with a new, distinctive policy. What is moderate as 
Labour doctrine is not, of course, necessarily a good 
policy by other standards’; it may be merely cautious, 
when the policies this country needs are extremely radical. 
But at least it would not sharply divide the nation as a 
Bevanite policy would; it might have more positive 
virtues. 

The reason for pessimism is the patent inability of the 
Labour moderates to provide at present any clear and 
distinctive policy. But the reason for despair has been 
their insistence on pretending that they could. Just as 
much as the Left wing, they have been trying to act as if 
their ideas were fresh, as if they had a policy and knew 
where they were going. The second half of the counter- 
attack that the moderates have now begun is simply that 
this pretence, like the pretence of party unity, has been 
abandoned. One may assume that this is deliberate, if 
only because the new party document is called “ Facing 
the Facts ” ; and the fact in it that is unmistakable is its 
own nakedness. It is an “interim” statement of policy, 
which apparently means that it is intended to explain 
why there is no policy. 

There is one exception to this. The statement repeats 
fairly definitely the promise that Labour will abolish the 
health service charges imposed by Mr Gaitskell as well 
as by Mr Butler. Medicine, glasses and false teeth will 
be made free again—“ at the earliest opportunity ” ; 
even here the conditjonal phrase could be important. 
Elsewhere the qualifications leave every issue entirely 
open. Will the next Labour government nationdlise 
more industries ? It will—“ wherever the nation’s over- 
riding needs demand it.” Even the nationalisation of 
1945-50 is not, perhaps, so sacred after all ; it will be 
restored in road transport and steel—‘‘ wherever the 
public interest requires.” And soon. There should be 
more social services—if more resources can be found for 
them, Rearmament is necessary, but 

we believe that there should be a periodic review of our 
rearmament programme with our allies, and that this 


review should take account of our economic circumstances 
and the international situation. 


Certainly Mr Churchill would not disagree. 
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One cannot be quite sure that the Labour leaders 
intended to make their lack of policy so plain. But if not 
they have carried concealment by platitude to its finaj 
absurdity ; they have failed so completely in pretending 
to have a policy that no one will think they were trying, 
The effect, at any rate, is as if they were deliberajely 
asking this year’s party conference not to have a policy, 
And probably that aim is at least half-consciou$. Certainiy 
there is a specific hope that policy discussions will go on 
“ throughout the coming winter months.” 

The practical effect of this may, of course, be purely 
a postponement. If Labour comes away from this year's 
conference without a policy, the field is still open for 
Bevanism. The danger is real, but so also is the possi- 
bility that the Labour leaders have carried negation so 
far as to make something positive out of it. The plati- 
tudes are so wide that they can be accepted by almost 
anyone—except a Left-wing socialist. The one thing 
which is certainly implied is that Labour is not a party 
at present advocating rapid social change. .This effec: is 
studiously reinforced by the unusual emphasis, in a 
Labour pamphlet, given to the country’s difficulties. 
Labour cannot promise overmuch: it thinks it might 
avoid disaster where the Tories certainly would not. And 
in the meantime it is politically sober and virtuous: “ we 
do not blame the Government for things it cannot help, 
nor do we mislead the people with vain promises.” [n 
short, the orthodox Labour leaders are asking their party 
to keep an open mind and give them, for the present, a 
mandate for moderation. . 


One must assume that in all this Mr Attlee and 
Mr Morrison are recoiling in proper horror from the 
irresponsibility and immoderation with which Her 
Majesty’s Opposition has conducted itself in the past s 
months. Whether any practical improvement follows no 
doubt depends on whether the party conference does 
give any clear mandate for moderation. That question 
is open. But at least the mandate is being asked for, and 
the new strategy is rather more promising than the old 
By persuading the party to stop and think, the moderaics 
may gain not, indeed, a victory, but a breathing-spacc. 
That will serve if the thinking follows—and if it can be 
tied to the faith and enthusiasm on which, rather than on 
moderation and caution, political parties feed. 


Champions of European Unity 


F the Schuman Plan finally proves to be—as “its 
authors intend—the first step on the road to full 
European federation, the achievement will have been the 
work of a mere handful of men. Perhaps the great 
changes in history are usually accomplished in this way. 
The masses may have veto power, for there are certain 
things which cannot be done without their compliance ; 
but constructive enterprise is the work of the few. Even 
so, the creators of European union are much less 
numerous than, say, the Founding Fathers in America 
and the Whig magnates of 1688. In the crucial area of 
parliamentary action, they are only three—and two of 
them are over seventy. Without the efforts of 
M. Schuman, Dr Adenauer and Signor de Gasperi, the 
Schuman Plan would have remained a planners’ blue- 
print, and for the future the staying power of the three 
men and of the parties they represent is the key to any 
further federal advance. 


With one or two exceptions, the parties of the Lei 
are opposed to federation. The parties of the Extreme 
Right are cither opposed or lukewarm. Only ‘hc 
Catholic parties of the Centre which these three men 
lead are committed unequivocally to the federal idea’. 
These Catholic parties, however, no longer exercise the 
commanding influence that was theirs some two or three 
years ago. The Christian Democrats in Germany and 
Italy and the Popular Republicans (MRP) in France 
were all strengthened inordinately by the speci! 
circumstances of the war.. For a time after the Allie: 
victory all movements of the Right were discredited, an: 
in. France, Italy and Germany, the Catholic partic: 


-Tepresented the most conservative group to which votcs 


could respectably be given. In the first years afte! 
liberation, ene they were powerful parties, the’ 
numbers swollen by many who were far sharing 
their political philosophy. . 
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This philosophy is distinct and moderate and 
probably, because of its religious bias, little understood 
in this country. Its Christian basis makes it an enemy 
to extreme nationalism and has undoubtedly strengthened 
its federal leanings. In economic affairs it is conservative, 
favouring private enterprise and fearing excessive state 
control ; yet a strongly marked social philosophy makes 
it sympathetic to the claims of the trade unions to 
influence and status—as in Germany—to the need for 
social services—as in France—and not averse to some 
measure of radical change, such as the proposed land 
reform in Italy. 

These parties cannot be called clerical, for in the main 
they represent the activities of Catholic laymen in the 
nolitical field and not the direct influence of ecclesiastical 
authority. This distinction can be most clearly seen in 
italy where Signor de Gasperi has attempted, throughout 
his seven years of office, to govern in conjunction with 
a coalition of other moderate parties, including the small 
right wing of the Socialists ; while other Catholic leaders 
in his Cabinet have pressed for an outright Catholic 
majority, working in close co-operation with Dr Gedda’s 
Catholic Action in the country at large—a movement 
which can be counted clerical. Signor de Gasperi has 
consistently resisted this. pressure, even though at times 
the Vatican has appeared to favour it. 


* 


The philosophy of the three Catholic parties is 
sufficient to explain why, as the war has receded and 
the Right recovered confidence, their influence and voting 
strength have been whittled away. Their sympathy with 
some at least of the ideals of the welfare state and their 
links with the workers have made them seem too radical 
for many of Europe’s businessmen, peasants and *small 
traders, whose votes have been transferred to other small 
parties of the Right, the Free Democrats in Germany 
and the Radicals and Independents in France. In Italy, 
Republicans, Liberals and Monarchists have to a more 
limited extent been beneficiaries of this revulsion. 


But the most dangerous undermining of the Catholic 
parties has followed from the revival, not of economic 
conservatism, but of nationalism. They have suffered 
from the rise of authoritarian and semi-authoritarian 
parties of the Right. This process can be seen most 
clearly in France, since it is there that a general election 
has been held since the recovery of confidence on the 
extreme Right. General de Gaulle’s Rally of the French 
People decimated the following of the moderate Catholic 
MRP by attracting to itself nationalists, ex-Pétainists, 
anti-communists of. every kind and even some 
dictatorially-minded reformers, who revieusly voted 
tor the Popular Republicans, After brilliant successes 
in local elections in 1947, the General’s rally polled 
nearly a third of the votes in last year’s elections and 
became the largest party in the Assembly. 

Conditions in France cannot, it is true, be absolutely 
equated with those in Italy and Germany. Long periods 
of dictatorship culminating in defeat in war have dis- 
credited authoritarian nationalism more fully than could 
the brief essay in Pétainism in France. General de Gaulle 
is, moreover, a hero of the war and associated with 
liberation and victory. Nevertheless, in both Italy and 
Germany, the extreme Right has made some progress 
in reorganising itself and the new parties seem bound, 
at mext year’s elections, to draw votes away from the 
Catholic ‘parties. In Italy the Movimento Sociale 


375 
Italiano, or “ Missini,” draws its mass support from those 
who followed Fascism to its bitter end in Mussolini’s 
Social Republic. In Germany, a number of nationalist 
parties of the Right receive their backing from ex-Nazis, 
ex-officers and the refugees. 


In both countries, too, if votes given to this nationalist 
Right were seriously to undermine the Catholic Centre, 
no alternative constitutional coalition could be created 
rather further to the Left in order to continue the 
programme of European federation. In France alone 
are the Socialists ready for federalism; they have 
supported M. Schuman’s foreign policy in Europe 
whether they were in or outside the government coalition 
—though often with hesitation and misgiving. In Italy 
and Germany, no such shift of alliances is possible. The 
large, well-organised German Social Democratic Party 
puts German unity before European federation and is, 
therefore, anti-federalist, in practice, if not in theory. 
The right-wing of the Italian Social Democrats is too 
small to serve as a counterweight to the fellow-travelling 
wing under Signor Nenni. 


The elections of next year are thus likely to be a 


turning point in the development of European federalism. 
If the present leadership provided by the moderate 
Catholic parties is undermined, it seems very unlikely 
that any further advance towards European union will 
be secured. The chances of these parties appear, in turn, 
to depend upon two factors—upon the type of electoral 
system adopted for the elections and upon the internal 
cohesiveness of the Right. Both issues are still in doubr. 
The Christian Democrats in Germany would like to see 
further: modifications in the German system of propor- 
tional representation in the direction of single member 
constituencies on the British model. This system, by 
eliminating splinter parties, concentrates votes on the 
major groups and would tend to leave the Christian 
Democrats in a commanding position. But Dr Adenauer 
depends in his coalition on the support of smaller parties 
which might not agree to electoral change. 


In Italy, Signor de Gasperi is known to wish to fight 
the 1953 elections in a renewed coalition with the other 
small Centre parties—Right-wing Socialists, Liberals 
and Republicans—which worked with him for some time 
after 1948. Those who support this concept of a Union 
Sacrée of the constitutional groups also favour the idea 
of introducing a system of proportional representation 
whereby any party or bloc gaining 50 per cent of the 
votes would automatically receive two-thirds of the seats 
in parliament. Support for this change is, however, far 
from unanimous, even among Signor de Gasperi’s 
followers, for it creates a dangerous precedent for future 
manipulations of the vote. Moreover, the Right-wing 
of the Christian Democrats is not enthusiastic for a policy 
which would link the party with elements of the anti- 
clerical Centre and Socialist Left. They hanker rather 
for a coalition of the Right stretching from Christian 
Democrats through Monarchists to the neo-fascist 
* Missini.” In fact, the egregious Dr Gedda tried to 
create such a coalition before the recent municipal 
elections in Rome and nearly lost the Capitol to the 
Communists as a result. 

His failure throws light on the problem of how 
cohesive any grouping of the Right may be ex 
to be. The reaction to the Gedda proposal showed how 
strong anti-fascist sentiment still remains and how com- 
promised any groups can still become if they advertise 
open fascist leanings. Nor is the Right any longer 
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homogeneous in Europe today. Since the experience of 
dictatorial rule, it is divided between constitutional and 
unconstitutional elements. The recent split in the 
Gaullist Rally, in which a third of its parliamentary 
representation abandoned the tactics of pure opposition 
in order to support M. Pinay’s coalition, illustrates the 
difficulty of holding together in one party traditional 
conservative right-wing politicians and industralists 
together with radical authoritarian: and often youthful 
reformers. In Germany, too, businessmen and conserva- 
tive politicians learnt after 1933 that they could not ride 
the Nazi whirlwind. which they had helped to raise, and 
the lesson is not forgotten. Something of the same diffi- 
culty also appeared in Italy at the recent Congress of 
the MSI. Its leadership is largely conservative and 
constitutional and would be prepared to make an electoral 
alliance with Monarchists and Christian Democrats. to 
bring into being a right-wing government. Such an 
alliance, they hope, would secure the financial support of 
Italian industry. But so far they have found few backers, 
since the mass following they offer is largely made up 


The Uneasy Triangle—II 


The Limits of 


"| HE first article of this series sought to establish two 

4 -points. First, it is impossible for any community to 
have very full employment and completely free collective 
bargaining and stable prices. Either one of.the three will 
be completely sacrificed, or else all three will have to be 
modified. Secondly, though it is possible for a time to 
concentrate on full employment and free wage bargaining 
and let prices rise continuously—as Britain has done in 
recent years—such a policy will before long undermine 
the employment and the free bargaining at which it aims. 
But thirdly, though a degree of price stability must there- 
fore be included among the objectives of economic policy, 
it need not be an absolute degree. From this corner of 
the triangle, in short, a contribution to the reconciling of 
all three can be made. It remains to enquire whether 
similar concessions can be made from the principles of 
absolute full employment and absolutely free wage bar- 
gaining, without going beyond what public opinion will 
tolerate. And when all three absolutes have been modi- 
fied as far as possible, will they work in with each other? 
At the cost of only a gentle rise in prices, can a satisfac- 
tory degree of full employment be maintained, either by 
putting a tolerable measure of restraint on wage bargain- 
ing or by substituting for it some other method of fixing 
wages ? 

Experience has shown that mere “voluntary restraint,” 
the effect of patriotic appeals to the civic sense of the 
organised workers, is not enough. It is certainly helpful, 
and the limited success which it achieved during the 
immediate postwar period is highly creditable to the 
trade union movement. But restraint by itself offers no 
reliable solution. For one thing, the more success it 
achieves in preventing an inflationary, general rise in 
wages, the more thoroughly, at the same time, it disrupts 
that process of change in relative wage rates which is 
essential in inducing shifts of manpower from industry 
to industry. For another, it is always liable to incalcul- 
able breakdowns ; a change of political atmosphere, an 


imported increase in the cost of living, the rise to power, — 


of ardent young neo-Fascists who are “ socialists ” in :},. 
Social Republic tradition and who regard parliamen:;;, 
co-operation as playing with pitch. Similar sentim:;;, 
smoulder in many ing young Nazi breasts and of). 
lead them to eschew voting altogether. It need or 
therefore yet be assumed that a strong Right || 
inevitably emerge from the next elections or that, even 
if it achieved electoral unity, it could hold together once 
the business of government began. 

. The chance that the Catholic parties of Europe m2y 
retain their influence in coalitions of the Centre is thus 
perhaps rather better than ever. So, too, is the possi- 
bility that the work of European federalism will go on. 
It may seem surprising that so great a change should 
be wrought by so small a force, yet it should be 
remembered that in the twentieth century most of 
Europe’s mass movements. have been movements of 
destruction and that the very modesty and precariousn:;s 
of the federal forces may be their, salvation at a time 
which is predominantly one of wariness, disillusion and 
lack of faith. 


Free Bargaining 


in a single key union, of a militant personality or two, is 
enough to wreck it. Perhaps most impé@rtant of all, per- 
manent and deliberate restraint would run flatly counter 
to the historic mission of the unions, which is precisely 
to increase wages and to use their bargaining power t: 
the very best of their ability. Sooner or later, if unior 
leadership fails to carry out what in the eyes of the rank 
and file is its proper job, the rank and file will rebel. 


In the short run, this danger can be partially fended off 
~—as it has been in this country—by a whole armoury of 
fiscal measures and physical controls designed to keep 
both profits and the cost of living below the levels which 
would otherwise result from the current balance of 
supply against effective demand. But the controlled 
economy is as inherently unstable as “ restraint ” itself. 
The distorting effect of controls on economic life, the 
paradoxical encouragement they offer on the one hand to 
the production of uncontrolled “ non-essentials ”’ and on 
the other to the wasteful use of essentials themselves 
(such as houseroom), the fossilising effect of quotas tha: 
are allocated, or of taxes that are imposed, according 0 
the data of an increasingly remote and irrelevant “ bas: 
year ”—all these things are only too familiar. No one 
questions the possible usefulness of controls over a shor! 
period—they are the essential 2 atus of the siccc 
economy. In any but a frankly totalitarian state, howeve', 
it is no. more justifiable to argue from the usefulness ©” 
success of controls over the short period of siege to the: 
permanent practicability than to deduce from * 
swimmer’s success in diving under a single obstacle tha: 
it would do him no harm to stay permanently submerged. 
As a means of dealing with the inconvenient implications 
of a state of things which everyone wants to maintain 
permanently—that is, full t with stability ©! 
values—an apparatus of controls would be hopeless! 
inadequate even were both public discipline an‘ 
administrative skill more remarkable than they have 
shown themselves tobe. .. 

One can, of course, step out boldly along the Road \0 
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Senfdom towards the straightforward totalita 
tion, the gleichschaltung of the trade unions into a state 


economic mechanism which fixes along with prices, 
output, and everything else. That solution works, which 
is more than can be said for well-meaning half-measures. 
But for most people in this country, whether inside or 
outside the trade unions, the price is far too ‘high. 
Plans have, however, been proposed by certain Left-wing 
intellectuals which would almost certainly arrive at much 
the same thing. They are attractive and ingenious plans. 
There is the system of “ points rating ” for jobs, whereby 
wages would be objectively determined according to skill, 
responsibility and net advantage, by a process of joint 
iscertainment. There is the simpler proposal that the total 
margin available, year by year, for wage incteases over 
rhe whole economic field should be determined by official 
atisticians and distributed between different groups of 
workers, either by inter-union negotiation or by the TUC 
itself. The first of these plans has the grave disadvantage, 
no less in a planned than in a competitive economy, that 
it takes no account Of shifts in demand for different kinds 
of labour and so, like “ wage restraint” itself, fails to 
make provision for necessary changes. (The “ points 
rating” Of a flint knapper’s job would on any objective 
standard be higher than that of a production-belt worker’s 
n an aircraft factory.) The second plan suffers from the 
‘xtreme and demonstrated fallibility of official forecasts. 


Moreover, once the unions turn themselves into 
mere ascertaining bodies, mechanisms for registering 

public interest,” they will have abdicated from their 
historic role as thoroughly and as suicidally as by 
icquiescence in indefinite “ restraint.” Abdication would 
be all the more suicidal since the bargaining strength 
| even the unorganised: individual worker is, in a strong 
sellers’ market for labour, sufficient to drive up wages 
without trade union intervention ; so that refusal by the 
trade unions to press for increases would soon leave the 
tticial rate as am inoperative and obsolete minimum, 
standing evidence to the rank and file of their union’s 
impotence or actual opposition to their interests. The 
/bvious result would be the spontaneous growth of a 
rebel union movement; and the official “ objectively ” 
determined wage scales would have to be cither 
ibandoned (leaving the situation just where it was before), 
1° authoritatively enforced (which reaches the nakedly 
totalitarian solution by a different route). It-is, in fact, 
hardly more possible for a free society to jettison collec- 
tive bargaining than to jettison stability. 

This does not mean, of course, that there should -be 
untrammelled liberty to convert every piece of negotia- 
tion into a knock-down-and-drag-out fight. The unions’ 
function is in mo way impaired by the existence of 
consultative machinery ; is everything to be 
said for cooling-off periods, much to be said (in spite of 
‘the Webbs’ strictures) for arbitration, and indeed for 
-very device which prevents negotiation from breaking 
down into dispute. Improvements along these lines, 
however, could not supply ‘the whole answer. They 
could reduce the wastes and hardships, both to 
participants and public, which result from overt indus- 
‘rial strife ; but they would not-achieve the major, all- 
‘mportant end of preventing the upward pressure of 


wages from jeopardising full employment and the neces- 
The contribution that 
is needed from the in corner of the triangle 
ust go further than this, still not going so far as 
') endanger the basic freedom to bargain. 


sary Minimum of price stability. 
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Perhaps the answer is to be found in the legal con- 
ditions under which that freedom is exercised. The 
development of law and of public opinion has entrenched 
the unions in a position of power and privilege which, 
were it enjoyed by any other type of bargaining agency, 


be recognised at once for an anomalous blend of- 


monopoly and anarchy. One has only to imagine a trade 
association of, say, biscuit manufacturers, able not merely 
to fix a minimum price and agree on certain trade 
practices, but to veto the entry of any new firms not con- 
nected with existing members or satisfying conditions 
laid down by themselves ; to prevent, over the heads of 
Parliament and Government, the import of biscuits ; to 
impose obsolete techniques on its members ; to forbid 
them to use flour or shortening produced by non- 
cartellised millers or manufacturers; to use boycott 
or obstruction, without the victims being able to get 
redress at law ; and to evade all the normal penalties of 
breach of contract and civil tort in general. 


These peculiar privileges and immunities have not 
been achieved entirely without justification. In the 
climate of chronic underemployment and semi-feudal in- 
feriority in which the unions grew up, they served as 
some counter-weight to the fearful bargaining weakness 
which that situation imposed ; they were analogous to 
the arming of a hopelessly outclassed boxer with a 
knuckleduster to make up for his lack of weight and 
reach. Today, however, in a climate of full employment 
and increasing social equality, the weight and reach of 
the trade unions are greater than those of any possible 
opponent. Instead of imploring them to pull their 
punches,.it would be much better to remove the knuckle- 
duster. The monopoly power of the unions, in short, 
should be drastically reduced. If they remain fully free 
to bargain on wage rates, they should be disqualified froma 
practising the various kinds of restriction into which 
their strength has betrayed them. 


Such a conclusion, of course, invites denunciations of 
the most apoplectically self-righteous kind. It is the more 
important to emphasise that it is no more than a proposal 
that the unions should be put im a position of equality 
with other associations. The proposal does not include 
the break-up of any large existing unions into feeble 
“ splinter ” bodies ; competition between rival unions 
within the same industry, indeed, is likely to be a com- 
petition in destructive militancy. Nor does it mean.a 
foredoomed attempt to get back to the early Victorian 
ideal of a wholly competitive, atomised labour market. 
Even were trade unions economically superfluous, the 
support and status which they confer on their members 
is essential in human terms. Even in a general sellers’ 
market for labour, the individual worker in all but the 
smallest sort of enterprise needs that support and status ; 
the trade union system is an indispensable part of the 
social fabric. It is precisely because the trade unions are 
indispensable, precisely because they can only preserve 
themselvés from disruption and supersession by the free 
exercise of their bargaining function, that there must be 
compromise on the powers which they bring to the 
bargaining table. 


The attempt that is being made, although in a very 
gingerly way, to define and condemn restrictive monopoly 


_ practices on the side of industry ought, then, to be 
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extended to labour. These definitions will not be easy 
to devise nor, certainly, will the condemnations be easy 
for working-class opinion to accept. But Britain cannot 
afford another 1926, or another Trade Disputes Act like 
that of 1927. Reform must be, in the face of whatever 
difficulties, basically agreed ; an agreed codification of 
permitted and forbidden practices, an agreed outlawry 
of those features most conducive to mutual blackmail. It 
should not be impossible to convince the unions that they 
will do better to protéct the basic freedom of the wage 
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bargain at the cost of abandoning their restrictive powers 
than to have their functions wholly taken away from them 
A genuine understanding of the alternatives should bring 
at least the necessary measure of consent. That under. 
standing and consent are obviously a long way off. Thar 
is all the more reason why the subject should be seriously 
studied and publicly debated ; for until they are achieved 
an undue strain will be imposed on the other two sides of 
the triangle, and either stability or full employmen:, o; 
both, will be under constant threat, 


Choosing the President: 


A Guide to 


"JT HE European observer who wants to understand an 

American presidential election must first put out of his 
mind any idea that any part of it resembles anything he knows 
at home. With the nominating conventions, which were held 
in Chicago last month, that is easy, for there is nothing like 
them anywhere else in the world. But once the party cham- 
pions have been chosen, the temptation is to think that the 
President is elected by some form of nation-wide plebiscite. 
It is true that the American system usually achieves the same 
result as a plebiscite: that is to say, the men elected Presi- 
dent and Vice-President are almost invariably the candidates 
who get a majority, or at least a plurality, of the votes. (In 
the American language, “ majority’ means more than half, 
“plurality” more 
than anyone else.) 


But this result 1S, so Figures indicate number of presidentia! electors from each state this year, the tote! number of electors ic 531 
@iection. Total: 303 electoro! vc 


er Senator elected thi 


to speak, accidental, Governor "= * 


not necessitated by 
the system, and to 
understand what will 
be happening in the 
United States be- 
tween now and No- 
vember 4th, the elec- 
tion day, it is essential 
to understand the 
system. 

The fundamental 
point is that each of 
the 48 states votes in 
practice as a unit, en 
blo. The next 
President and Vice- 
President will actu- 
ally be elected, not 
by the 98 million 
persons of voting age, or even by the 52 million or so who 
are expected to go to the polls, but by 531 persons who, 
though they never meet face to face, are known as the 
Electoral College. By the Constitution, each state has a 
number of votes in the Electoral College equal-to the number 
of members it has in both Houses of Congress together. Every 
state has two Senators, neither more nor less. The total mem- 


_ bership of the House of Representatives is fixed at 435, but 


the total is redistributed among the states after each decennial 
census in proportion to population, with the proviso that each 
state must have at least one Representative. Therefore in 
the Electoral College even the smallest states have three votes, 
while New York has 45. What happens on November 4th 
is that the voters in their separate states choose their 
members of the Electoral College. 


s yeor; 36 incall | [—) Democrotic in 948 
Tews Repubiicen 
= States’ Rights « ° » Totet: 39s 
in 1948 one Democratic elector in Tennessee cos! his vote for the 
condidote 





the Election 


The intention of the Founding Fathers was that the 
Electoral College should consist of experienced and inde- 
pendent citizens who would exercise their own judgment, 
and even perhaps choose a President and a vice-president 
from different parties. Almost from the start, however, the 
Electoral College became a mere formality. Today. the 
voters in each state choose one or other of the party lists 
of Electors—each list having 45 names in New York, 32 
in California and so on—and since the Electors can be 
relied upon to vote for their party’s nominees (one of the 
Tennessee Electors did desért to the enemy in 1948. but 
that was very exceptional), the result of the whole election 
is known as soon as the Electors are chosen early in November. 
In reality the 


UNITED STATES ELECTIONS, (952 Electors will not 


meet, each group in 
its Own state capital, 
until December 15th 
and their votes will 

ao not be officially 
counted, before a 
joint session of Con- 
gress, until January 
3rd. Only then, in 
the eyes of the law, 
will the Republican 
General Eisenhower 
or the Democratic 
Governor Stevenson 
be the President-elect 
who is to take office 
on January 20th. 

The Constitution 
leaves it to each state 
to decide how its 
members of the 
Electoral College shall be appointed. In fact, however. 
every one of the 48 states chooses its Electors by. popuiar 
vote, the party whose list receives the highest number of 
votes (a plurality, not necessarily a majority) getting the 
whole of the state’s vote in the Electoral College. This 
custom is one of the reasons why the minor parties, th¢ 
Socialists, the Prohibitionists and so on, who put up presi- 
dential candidates regularly, never get a single vote in the 
Electoral College ; though the special interests to which they 
appeal may be represented in every state, they form 4 
majority, or even a plurality, in no single state. 

The consequences of the custom of casting each states 
electoral votes as a block was well illustrated by what hay- 
pened in New York in 1948. Governor Dewey, the Republi- 
can candidate, received only some 46 per cent of the toi2! 


*s ® o ~ Totol: 169 
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vote cast in the state, but he got every one of the 47 votes 
that New York then had in the Electoral College. 
country as a whole, Mr Truman’s majority over Mr Dewey 
was only a little more than 2 million out of a total popular 
vote of nearly 49 million, but he had 303 electoral votes 
to Mr Dewey’s 189. The whole electoral vote of an 
important state may turn on how a comparatively small 
group votes—the Jews and Italians of New York, the Negroes 
of Chicago—and this is why so much attention is given to 
che prejudices and desires of these minorities, so long as 
‘hey do not throw their influence away by forming parties 
f their own. 


2 


The Constitution leaves the regulation of voting pro- 
cedures to the states. No two state’ electoral laws are 
identical, although every state allows voting at 21 years old. 
The southern states use a variety of methods to keep the 
number of voters very low and thus to keep the South 
solid for white supremacy—and for the Democratic party. 
Lack of interest where Democratic victories seem certain 

reduces still further the number going to the polls in. the 
South. The effect of this can be seen by comparing voting 
in 1948 in Connecticut, a hotly contested northern state, 
and South Carolina, two states with very similar populations 
of about 2 million, and each with 8 votes in the electoral 
college. But each of the 8 electoral votes that Mr Dewey 
got from Connecticut represented 54,719 Republican voters, 
while each of South Carolina’s 8 votes for the States’ Rights 
candidate represented only 12,826 voters. Unless the 
Republicans can crack the “Solid South”—as General 
Eisenhower, born a Texan, has some hope of doing this 
year—the Democrats start with 128 votes, very nearly a 
quarter of the total, safely in hand. If they can add to 
these the barest majority of the popular vote in a few large 
northern states, they will win even if the Republicans sweep 
the board everywhere else. It is thus mathematically possible 
for Governor Stevenson to get fewer popular votes than 
General Eisenhower, and yet be elected. 

American electoral calculations are therefore a matter of 
adding up blocks of states. In the panels below an attempt is 
made to show how each of the two parties is at present hoping 
to build up a majority. Each table starts with the states that 
the party in question is most sure of and works down to those 
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of which it is doubtful. The states in italics are those that 
appear on both lists. A total of 266 electoral votes is needed 
for election. The Democrats’ calculation, it will be seen, is 
that the South. will remain solid (or nearly so), that the 
normally Democratic states on the fringe of the South can 
be counted on, and that Illinois will vote for its present 
Governor. To this the Democrats hope to add the mainly 
urban states of the East. This is the traditional Democratic 
combination of the South and the big cities. The Repub- 
licans’ hope is that they can hold the Dewey states of four 
years ago and that General Eisenhower will have just enough 
more appeal as a candidate, especially to “ independent ” 
“ee to win the states where the margin was very close. 

e Republicans hope to win back the farm states and even 
to invade Democratic territory in Texas, perhaps in Virginia 
and possibly in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where the 
Catholic church is very strong and Mr Stevenson’s divorce 
will tell against him. 


The thing that emerges most clearly from these lists is the 
crucial importance of the four big’ states in the middle of both 
lists—New York, California, Ohio and Michigan. These four 
states are not only very large, but they are all’ very closely 
balanced in their party allegiance. It is in them that the 
election will probably be won or lost. The Republicans think 
they can carry California, where their vice-presidential candi- 
date, Senator Nixon, is a proven vote-getter. The other three 
states have the feature in common that their big cities, with 
an important labour vote, are Democratic and the rest of the 
state is Republican. The Republicans hope to increase their 
vote outside the big cities and inside them to get back some of 
the Negro vote that Roosevelt won for the New Deal. They 
will use for all it is worth the fact that the Democrats have 
nominated a Southerner, Senator Sparkman, for Vice- 
President. 


There is, however, one factor that could undermine all 
calculations. The total poll in an American election is always 
low by European standards. The highest figure in recent 
years was §9 per cent in 1940 ; it was as low as §2 per cent 
in «948. Normally it is assumed that the marginal voter 
tends to vote for the Democrats, who therefore gain from a 
large poll. But this time the Republican candidate is a man 
whose fame exceeds that of any regular politician and who 
may be able to attract to the polls a million or two voters 
who would otherwise never vote. This is the Republicans’ 
main hope. 


~* 





THE EISENHOWER CALCULATION 


Electoral Cumulative 
Votes Total 
Solid Republican States 
Maine (5), Vermont (3), North 
Dakota (4), South Dakota (4), 
Nebraska (6), Kansas (8)....... 30 


States with Dewey Majority in 1948 
Pennsylvania (32), New Jersey (16), 
Connecticut (8), Maryland (9), 
Delaware (3), Indiana (13), New 
Hampshire (4), Oregon (6) ..... 91 121 


i 
Border-Line in 1948 
New York (45), California (32), 
Michigan (20), Ohio (25) ....... 122 243 
Farm and Mountain States, Republican 
in Local Politics 
Wiscomsin (12), Minnesota (11), 
lowa (10), Colorado (6), Idaho (4), 
RIN ORS iss oe Sk x od bw a 47 290 
Captures from 
Texas (24), Vir, 


mia (12), Massa- 
chusetts (16), 


hode Island (4)... 56 346 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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THE STEVENSON CALCULATION 


Electoral Cumulative 


Votes Total 
The Solid South 
North Carolina (14), Georgia i 
Alabama (11), Tennessee (11) 
Louisiana (10), Florida (10), Ar- 
kansas (8), Mississippi (8) South 
Carolina (8), Texas (24), Virginia 
AD nos 5 <0 c ad Sak oenetons tems 128 iat 
RNG sw 6 sin ks 0 va Cacagieeeedesse 27 155 


Border and Semi-Southern States 
Missouri (13), Kentucky (10), West 
Virginia (8), Oklahoma (8)...... 39 194 


Metropolitan States with Truman or 
wer Majority in 


New York (45), oo (32), 
Michigan (20), Ohio (25), Massa- 
chusetts (16), Rhode Island (4).. 142 336 


Other States with Truman 
M 


1948 
Wisconsin (12), Minnesota (11).... 23 359 
Note.—States in italics are those that appear in both lists. 
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Duumvir or Dictator? 


_ General Neguib is already finding it impossible to do as 
he had hoped in Egypt: to cut out of public life the two 
cancers of “ The Palace” and “ corruption,” and then to 
retire to barracks and let politicians run the country. Both in 
political action and in the matter of keeping public order 
he has been forced to assume authority. On Tuesday he 
announced that a joint committee of army officers and civil 
servants would henceforth coordinate government policy. On 
Wednesday, following riots for higher wages and better con- 
ditions in one of Egypt’s main textile towns, he ordered troops 
to the scene. He also issued a warning “ to all sections of 
the population, and particularly employees,” to remain 
orderly on pain of indictment for treason, in order to afford 
the government time to effect “ reforms for the welfare of the 
whole people.” 

The general seems to be caught in a cross fire. On one 
side of him are his chosen civilian colleagues—experienced 
statesmen such as Aly Maher, who knows that, for purely 
practical reasons, changes cannot quickly be pushed through 
without harming efficiency and prosperity. On the other side 
is a group of officers junior to himself, but instrumental in 
pushing him into prominence, who have no practical 
experience of public administration and who want social 
change at once. The existence of these two groups explains 
a difference that has arisen between cabinet and army over 
tobacco duties. The first group knows that indirect taxation 
is a tried method of raising quickly the revenue which (as 
will be seen from an article on p. 403) is needed immediately ; 
the latter contends with reason that any indirect tax penalises 
the poor man, and that higher direct taxation of the upper 
class is the only method that can be considered. A corre- 
sponding difference may well arise over land reform, which 
the army radicals want to bring about by immediately break- 
ing up large estates ; but to more experienced minds this 
involves the drawback of breaking up some of the best run 
and nationally most valuable units in Egypt. True to a 
type familiar in other countries, these young reformers want 
to pour some immediate bounty into the poor man’s lap. 
But, also true to type, they ignore the fact that to take such 
action in a hurry means causing want and discomfort to 
all who do not at once share in the benefit. It produces 
fiscal upheaval and leads to social. disturbances ; for to throw 
a sop to a hungry man merely stimulates his appetite. 


If, in the tug of war that impends inside the new co- 
ordination committee, his more impetuous army followers 
get their way, General Neguib is likely to have to repeat 
this week’s use of troops to maintain order. If, on the other 
hand, the army members are to be outvoted, he may have to 
give the casting vote against them. For the new Regency 
Council, though it comes as near to neutrality as any trio 
of Egyptian personalities could do, does not appear to have 
the calibre of an effective umpire. However little the General 
may desire personal power, he seems likely to become less of 
a duumvir and more of a dictator. 


* * * 


The Schuman Pool Exists 


The High Authority of the Schuman Plan now exists— 
and that is half the battle in getting the coal-steel pool to 
work. Nine members frem six nations met for the inaugural 
ceremony in Luxemburg this week and M. Jean Monnet is 
its first president. The appointment is entirely fitting, for it 
was his mind that conceived the plan and his vigorous and 
practical idealism that were largely responsible for turning it 
into reality. The danger now is that too much will be ex- 
pected of it too soon, for the Schuman Pool is many things 
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to many men. Internationalists like M. Schuman, p; 
Adenauer and the first President cherish a political as \¢|] 
as an economic purpose. By creating a single marke: {or 
coal and stegl among members they hope to get gresicr 
efficiency and higher standards of living ; but they also hope 
to wear away Franco-German antagonism by submerging 
the two peoples in a larger community. 


Successful working must depend on Europe’s industria| isis. 
who will look at the plan from the standpoint of self-interest. 
The Ruhr steel producer sees the promise of a cartel larger 
and more successful than he dreamed of before the war. The 
French manufacturer hopes to get German coal supplies on 
the same terms as German industry. The High Authori\’s 
most important immediate task is to level barriers to coal 
and steel trade in the common market; this will mean 
dismantling tariffs and quotas and enforcing sternly the ai:1\- 
cartel provisions of:the Treaty. Both measures are likely to 
be fiercely resisted by the protectionist tradition of genera- 
tions. The investment eee will also provide a severe 
test. Can the High Authority in fact channel new investment 
to those plants which the operation of the free market shows 
to be most economic ? Or will the pressure to maintain the 
current balance of industrial power between members prov: 
undefeatable ? 


The High Authority, can execute the treaty only if its 
members act in a supra-national spirit in cases where they are 
granted the requisite powers. - They will need at all levels 
the support of a body of opifiion which puts. co-operaiion 
above sectional interest and accepts competition and expan- 
sion as the means to higher living standards. M. Monnet 
reminded listeners at Luxemburg last Sunday that this i: 
only the “ beginning of the effort that Europe must accom- 
plish in order finally to achieve unity, prosperity and peace.” 
That is to say: other schemes of integration, like the Defence 
Community, must go ahead ; and their prospects must no! 
be wrecked by political differences like those (analysed on 
page 400) that have arisen over the Saar. 


* a * 
Servants of Europe 


“In this and other supra-national enterprises the quali') 
of men.and women attracted to their service will be decisive 
in the early stages. Do there exist sufficient competen! 
officials with the devotion and i of mind to 
support men like M. Monnet? And is there in membe: 
countries a body of opinion strong and° vocal enough to 
sustain them ? To the first question the answer is probabiy 
Yes ; experience.in the United Nations, the OEEC anc 
other international bodies is producing the right people, and 
no one in this country should underestimate the extent | 
which educated Europeans are weary of nationalist views 
and incompetent governments. Many of those who will no 
dedicate themselves to the nation state will be attracted \ 
permanent work for Europe. 


To the second question the answer is more doubtful ; anc 
it is as well to be realistic about it. M. Monnet and hi: 
colleagues in the High Authority are in their own countric: 
men of established reputation and fortune. If they fail 1» 
the international venture, that is not the end of their careers : 
but for younger people there is a real difficulty. A civ) 
servant, professional man or technician who joins a body 
like the coal-steel pool and distinguishes himself by loyalty 
to its purposes will sometimes have deliberately to work 
against the | gy interests of his own country. Whether he 
is to suffer for it when he resumes his career in its nations! 
setting is a matter of some importance. 

There is a clear case for paying such international civ!) 
servants outstandingly well and for asking governments which 
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are members of such organisations to guarantee loy- 
ment of those whom they second to guch service. ladies sie 
necessity arises also outside Europe. 
Nations in technical aid, the execution of the Colombo Plan, 
the spending of Point Four funds, all call for a new type of 
international official. He should be able to devote himself 
to service outside his own country and to governments other 
than his own with full confidence that his prospects and 
reputation will not be injured by his zeal. There is a question 
here well worth discussion, Is there already, or could there 
be, a professional association of such persons? Can the 
dealist be promised a career? 


* * * 


Engineers Think Twice 


By contrast with many of the gloomy prophecies that 
ised to be made, the Conservative Government has been 
brilliantly successful to survive for nine months without ary 
disturbance of the industrial peace which Labour used to claim 
as one of its greatest achievements. This week the country 
has lived through the first serious threat to that peace. The 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions has 
been holding its annual conference at Southsea. The Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, angered at the employers’ flat 
refusal of its claim for an extra {2 a week for all its members, 
sought support from the other unions belonging to the cun- 
federation. It proposed that all should hold a ballot among 
their members. The choice would not be between industrial 
action and arbitration—they might then choose arbitration, 
as they did by an overwhelming majority in 1950 ; it would be 
between supporting the claim by strike action and supporting 
it by a ban on overtime and piecework. If a resolution oro- 
posing this ballot had been put to the conference, it would 
almost certainly have been passed, for the AEU would have 














Wace CLAIMs 
[he table below shows the wage claims which are outstanding 
ind, as far as can be ascertained, the number of workers who would 
venefit if they were granted. 





tearm etter 





Approx. | Estimated 
Type of Workers essere Claim | 
('000) | (£ mn) 
Engineers ...ccsacdevciesscal OWE pei eckiy sss | 280 
>bipbuilding workers. ....... 280 Substantial increase (pro- 
bably £2 a week) ....... 3» 
S .cvocctapeseueenauead 770 Fe 0 WU oad Ve os sens 60 
NOR ..isvcescceneseudees WO Probably just over {1 a week 
for drivers and probably 
£1 a week for conductors 15 
PWNS «cbs seaaeewas 2,100 Mainly 10/- a week for men, 
1/6 a week for women ... 35 
(waymen 
mcitiation and salaried 
stam 5555, aseeacabete 390 10% increase i 20 
ShOpURGR: - <.:. Pee kew ae coe 130 wer 20% St" ' 
Vholesale clothing workers .. 200 8 ee 10 
fobacco workers .....:.<ss6 40 Ge; WE ES caewes Seles 
Building workers ......é.60 1,250 ims to be made after end- 
September 





had the support of the Communist-led Electrical Trades 
Union and probably also of the boilermakers and foundrymen. 


Fortunately, moderate opinion has for the moment pre- 
vailed. Members of the two big general unions are also 
atfiliated to the confederation. They are relatively right-wing, 
and being less tightly organised than the craft unions, are 
also less ambitious. Many of them would think it foolish 
to act im support of such an extravagant claim. For the 
present, however, they do not have to make up their minds. 
An agreed resolution put to the conference proposed that 
‘urther talks should be held with the employers. ~ But the 
AEU’s plan is shelved, not rejected. If no offer comes from 
the employers before the confederation’s special conference 


_on September roth, it will no doubt be revived. 


During the negotiations that took place in June and July 
the engineering employers made no counter-offer to the 
union’s Claim. They pointed out that the workers had been 
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granted an increase of 11s. a week and an extra weck’s annual 
holiday as recently as last November, and they urged the 
dangers of increasing costs just when the industry was facing 
increased competition from Germany and Japan. If it were 
granted, the engineering workers’ claim would cost the 
industry some {280 million a year. It represents, as the 
accompanying table shows, over half the present pressure for 
higher wages. If all the claims now outstanding were granted 
they would cost some {£450 million. If the actual gains were 
to represent even half this sum it would ut an end to the 
Chancellor’s hope of a fall in the prices of most things other 
than food—and it would greatly increase the difficulties of 
achieving solvency. 


* * * 


Wages Councils Insist 


Of the twelve wages councils in the distributive trades 
that were asked to reconsider their recommendations for wage 
increases, four have now submitted unchanged proposals 
to the Minister of Labour. In each of these councils the 
employers had wished to recommend smaller increases, the 
unions, of course, wanted to return the original proposals 
to the Minister without alteration, and the casting vote of 
the independent members was given on the unions’ side. 


In theory the Minister could refer the proposals back to 
the councils a second time. His predecessor, Mr Isaacs, 
referred back a proposal twice, but for two different reasons. 
In the explosive atmosphere of today Sir Walter Monckton 
could hardly risk that course—even if he wanted to oppose 
these relatively moderate increases proposed for relatively 
badly paid workers. A few weeks may pass before he makes 
the orders, for he will await the verdict of the central co- 
ordinating committee for some of the wages councils, which 
meets on August 18th and 29th, and the necessary printing 
and distribution takes time. But probably the orders will 
be issued by the end of September. Sir Walter has made his 


- point that wage claims should be considered in the light 


of the Chancellor’s appeal for wage restraint. In principle 
he was right. To have confirmed these wage increases at the 
first asking would have encouraged everyone to ignore the 
appeal. On the other hand, it is hard to see that in practice 
the Minister’s intervention has strengthened the cause of 
wage restraint ; the councils’ consideration of the appeal has 
appeared, at least, to be something of a formality. 


* * * 


Pistols at the Table 


Many things will be remembered to Mr Acheson’s 
credit when he retires from — in the aa ~. — 
Among them is an aptitude for defining simply oreign 
policy objectives of the Atlantic alliance. His famous 
“ negotiation from situations of strength” still holds the 
field against feebler attempts to define what it is hoped to 
achieve one day with the Russians. At the Honolulu con- 


. ference last week, the American Secretary of State presented 


his slogan in even simpler and more colloquial terms, which 
deserve to be recorded and remembered: 

When those centres of strength are developed it is not 
our purpose to say to anybody: “ Now we are strong, now 
you must do what we say.” What we say is: “Now we 
are equal, now we'll sit down and talk sense. But we're 
not going to sit down with a pistol at our heads and nothing 
in our hand at all.” 


This ought to do very nicely, even for Labour party meet- 
ings addressed by Bevanites. That the main purpose of 


rearmament is to make possible negotiation with the Russians 
on equal terms is too often forgotten in British discussion ; 
yet it is noticeable that the Soviet Government, as the 
West gets stronger, is showing more interest in maintai 

things in Europe as they are than in negotiation. The time 
may be coming when those of the Left, in Europe as well 
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ss Britain, who have been most eager for talks with Stalin 
will oppose a policy of negotiation on the grounds that he 
clearly does not want it. They must not be surprised to find 
one day that they are lined up with the Communists and 
Russians in defence of things as they are in Europe, arguing 
from the feeling that to advocate change, especially if one is 
an American, is to be aggressive. 


” 
* * * 


Ridgway Stakes His Claim 


General Ridgway has broken this week the wise silence 
he has maintained since he took over the supreme command 
in Europe from General Eisenhower. He has said firmly that 
the defence programmes agreed at Lisbon last February can 
be carried out this year by members of Nato. This needed 
saying, as it has become fashionable to suggest that the 
Lisbon conference was a mere exercise in wishful thinking. 
In fact it was not, as the progress made in air defence will 
one day show. Because European governments have still 
not taken the steps necessary to form adequate reserves of 
ground troops, it does not follow that Nato—if they tried— 
could not have 25 reserve divisions in some state of readiness 
by 1953. 

The insistence of Supreme Headquarters on the need for 
reserves has increased lately. General Gruenther, the 
Supreme Commander’s Chief of Staff, has asked for “a 
relatively small active force, backed by a very active vitalised 
reserve,” ready to fight within a few days. Even the cold war 
demands, in his view, readiness behind as well as in the 
German front line. There is, perhaps, a growing realisation 
of the role played by the Soviet divisions in Eastern Germany. 
They stand there as an army in being, exerting power by 
their mere presence, and causing difficulties for the West by 
the fact that they could go into action without an extensive 
preliminary build-up. Supreme Headquarters used to believe 
that this build-up would be necessary and would give Western 
Europe warning of trouble to come. It seems to have changed 
its mund. 

It remains true, so far as can be judged, that the Russians 
show no signs of wishing to involve themselves in.world war 
by attacking Western Europe. But that is no reason for 
neglecting or delaying its defences. There are explosive 
situations in other parts of the world where Communist 
thrustings are felt ; the fact that the western defences are 
not fully manned is constantly present in the minds of 
Americans, British and others who have to plan to meet them. 
It would perhaps be salutary if Mr Churchill and his col- 
leagues explained to the public from time to time that the 
Soviet army in central Europe immobilises on the Continent 
the pick of the British army. Thereby it affects British 
strength and dispositions everywhere east of the Mediter- 
ranean. Nato’s strategy may begin in Europe but it should 
not end there; otherwise the Russians could quite fairly 
claim that they, and not the West, are doing the “ contain- 
ing.” 


* * * 


Test of Belgian Loyalty 


Mutiny in the armed forces is always a serious matter, 
and political action in support of it can be even worse ; but 
how bad depends on motives and circumstances. In the 
recent case of Belgium some sympathy must be felt with the 
national service men who demonstrated against their two-year 
term with the army. For they had both the general grievance, 
shared by the population, that Belgians alone of the six 
peoples in the European Defence Community are serving two 
years ; and the particular grievance that various ministerial 
statements had led them to believe they would be released 
this month after 18 months’ service. 


What is remarkable and creditable is the restraint that 
Belgium showed. It is true that the Socialist General Federa- 
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tion of Trade Unions supported the soldiers ; a series of 
minor strikes throughout the country culminated last Satur- 
day in a token 24-hour ‘al strike. But it was not an 
unqualified success. The Christian Social and Liberal trade 
unions refused to take part, and some even of the Socialist 
trade unionists opposed a strike for political ends. Moreover, 
the Socialist trade union leaders have never suggested that 
Belgium should be disloyal to its military commitments ; 
they have no quarrel with an 18-month period of service ; 
and they constantly warn workers against Communist provo- 
cation. 


It was not to be expected that representatives of the 
Defence Community—which does not yet exist—should 
agree at their meeting in Paris this week to solve Belgium’s 

toblem by raising their terms of service to its level. The 

rench cannot make up their minds about it until next year, 
because of their disappointments over American aid ; the 
Italians are unlikely to move ahead of the French ; and in 
Germany the question is not even actual. M. Van Houtte 
therefore found the problem thrust back on his hands. 
Having indicated that his governmer.t would have to revise the 
period of service if its allies did not increase theirs, he found 
himself in a difficult position. The right and strong attitude 
would have been to explain that Belgian troops cannot hold 
their own with British comrades in Germany, either in 
quantity or quality, without two years’ training. But M. Van 
Houtte’s political position is not too firm and he has been 
forced to fall back on a compromise. The principle of a 
two-year term is to be maintained, but for the present 
conscripts will be released after 21 months. This means that 
by the end of the year Belgium will have about 20,000 fewer 
men than estimated ; it will presumably have to revise its 
defence commitments to Nato accordingly. 


* * * 


Housing Regardless 


As Minister of Housing Mr Macmillan is carrying all 
before him—even, one may assume, the Treasury. Committed 
to a very heavy housing programme at a time when economic 
circumstances make it thoroughly inopportune, he is certainly 
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executing it with great vigour. The target of 300,000 houses 
a year, so rashly set up by a Conservative party erence 
and later by election propaganda, will not, of course, be hit 
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this year or even next ; but house-building has already been 
greatly spéeded up. 

In the first half of this year some 21 per cent more houses 
were completed than in the first half of 1951. Most of these 


houses were, it is true, started under the Labour Government, ~ 


but it is satisfactory that they have been built rather less 
slowly. Of the brick houses completed, only 80 per cent took 
mere than seven months to build, compared with 87 per 
cent in the first half of 1951. At the end of June the number 
of houses under construction was 18 per cent higher than 
in June, 1951. The number of houses started was 31 per 
cent higher ; and of these, houses being built for sale have 
shown a higher proportionate increase than those which will 
be let. This is a slight shifting of the balance towards housing 
as it was before the war, and as Conservatives would wish to 
see it again, when most houses were built by private builders 
and local authorities concerned themselves mainly with slum 
clearance and the relief of overcrowding. 


Higher productivity, no doubt, has something to do with 
the improvement. So, too, has a more economical use 
of materials. A higher proportion of houses—about 60 per 
cent—are being built with only 2 bedrooms, which gives 
a saving of about £120 per house. But the good results 
are mainly due to an imcrease in the number of men 
employed on housing. At 2§3,000 in June, this was 15,000 
higher than in June last year. Tighter money has probably 
drawn men away from black market work, and the cuts in 
capital investment have diverted them from industrial 
building. It is not quite fair to say, as Mr Gaitskell has 
done, that the Tories are building more houses by building 
f factories ; the cut in industrial building saved steel, 
oie is hardly used in houses, as well as manpower. But 
this does not alter the main point that so large a housing 
programme conflicts sharply with the rest of economic policy. 


5 4 *x * 
Two Islands 


Whatever the rights and wrongs of the dispute between 
the Maltese Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for ihe 
Colonies, it is unfortunate that it should have been allowed 
to occur. ‘Doubtless Mr Lyttelton was anxious to make a 
staternent on the British offer of financial aid before Parlia- 
ment adjourned ; but it is not clear why Dr Olivier’s failure 
to sign on the dotted line by a certain time should have 
been castigated as a rejection of the offer when Mr Lyttelton 
knew, apparently, that he was prepared to accept it. 


The offer itself seems generous. The British Government 
would give Malta {500,000 in the current financial year, and 
for four years beginning with 1953-54 would meet two-thirds 
of the cost of an emigration programme to be agreed with 
the Maltese Government, up to a maximum contribution 
of £200,000 a year. These sums would be additional io 
the £135 million provided from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund to meet half the cost of Malta’s “ social 
equipment ” projects. Yet more aid would be considered 
if the Maltese Government has more difficulty in balancing 
its:future budgets than is expected. 


Mr Lyttelton pointed out that the offer is distinct from 
the {£31 million granted to Malta for the repair of war 
damage and reconstruction. Unfortunately, here, too, there 
appears to be misunderstanding between Malta and Britain. 
The British people, at least in Maltese eyes, regard this 
grant as a sort of spontaneous thanksgiving fund for Maltese 
services in the war. The Maltese, on the other hand, regard 


it as their due under the laws of war and that “in respect ° 


of this settlement Malta fared much worse than most enemy 
countries.” ; 

The outcome of the unhappy affair is still uncertain. The 
Maltese deputation departed last weekend, leaving behind 
a letter apparently expressing willingness to accept the offer 
but without a signed declaration of acceptance. The next 
move is thus with the Secretary of State. He ought to be 
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more conciliatory than he ee in the oe ill 
becomes a large island to give even Se ying 


a small one, especially when the ul one may again be 
called upon to give valuable strategic assistance in time of war. 

* a“. ” : 
Soldiers of Peking 


“Censpicuous by their absence” is a horrible cliché, 
but it is useful to keep it in mind when reading official 
accounts of formal occasions in Moscow and Peking. When, 
for example, Soviet Navy Day was celebrated on August roth 
there was a notable absence of references. to American 
aggression and armaments. They were missing—unlike ast 
year—both from the special leading articles and from the 
Order of the Day issued by the Soviet Navy Minister, 
Admiral Kuznetsov. During the air parade last month anti- 
American posters appeared on Moscow ae ere a 
protest from Mr Kennan, the American ambassador. Perhaps 
it had some effect. 

In Peking the omission is of a different kind. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the People’s Liberation Army was kept 
with great fervour, and the general political department of 
the People’s Revolutionary Military Council issued onc 
slogan for every hour of the day. The fact that seven of them 
were anti-American is less remarkable than the fact that none 
of them was pro-Stalin. One has come to expect at least 
“Salute Stalin, standard bearer of and father of all 
the workers of the world ”—well up the list. In the Soviet 
Union itself, however, the correct tributes duly appeared 
from the pen of Chu Teh, Commander-in-chief of the Forces 
in a leading article for Pravda of August 1st. The Chinese 
Communists, he said, “ applied in practice the revolutionary 
theory of Marx-Engels—-Lenin-Stalin and of Bolshevik 

er” in developing their army. The Chinese should 
“exert all their strength to study Comrade Stalin’s military 
teaching”—and so on. The compliments prescribed by 
Communist protocol were duly paid, but not in the hearing 
of the Chinese public. 

It would be unwise to regard Chu Teh’s article as merely 
complimentary. It provides interesting hints of the role 
that he sees his “ highly modernised ” troops playing. They 
will not merely defend Chinese territory; they have the 
“ new historic mission of rebuffing imperialist aggression.” In 
the future, when the armed forces “have been perfected,” 
China will also have the “ honourable task of jointly defend- 
ing the cause of peace with the great bulwark of world peace, 
the Soviet Army.” That might take the People’s Liberation 
Army quite far afield. 


* a * 
Mr Rhee and the Ballot Box 


The most interesting thing. about the South Korean 
elections was not the casting of three-quarters of all votes for 
President Syngman Rhee, but the casting of one quarter 
against him. This evidence of opposition can, of course, be 
variously interpreted. Communists will claim that it shows 
that not even brutal repression could silence the voice of the 
people. General Mark Clark, who congratulated the victor 
in curiously fulsome words (are all democratic peoples really 
inspired by Mr Rhee’s fight for freedom?), would presumably 
cite the opposition vote as evidence that true democracy exists 
in South Korea. 

The truth would seem to differ from both claims. Pains 
were taken to make the ballot as fair as possible ; votes from 
different electoral districts were mixed in order to protect ag 
district voting against the President from victimisation. 
small group of United Nations officials visited as many polling 
stations as they could. Little concrete evidence of illegal 
pressure on the voters has as yet come to light, and it is 
doubtful in any case whether such pressure would greatly 
affect the result. Both as President, and as a veteran national 
leader, Mr Rhee has a unique position in the imagination of 
the average Korean. | ee 
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The same cannot be said of the successful candidate for 
the vice-presidency. Mr Ham Tai Yong is a virtually un- 
known judge, even older than the 77- old President, and 
won a million more votes than the former prime minister, 
Mr Lee Bum Suk. Mr Lee is perhaps the second best known 
man in Korea and has a long patriotic record, but his obscure 
ipponent defeated him purely on the strength of Mr Rhee’s 
racking. If this is not enough to show the electoral advantage 

\at the man in possession holds in a rural country like Korea, 
i: is also to be noted that in the Pusan area; where: people 
ire relatively well informed and politically conscious, Mr 
Rhee got less than 40 per cent of the votes. It would seem, 
therefore, that the President’s prestige and his control over 

-al officials and police sufficed to win him overwhelming 

orities among the simple villagers, but that the official 
nichine did not operate so crushingly as to affect the urban 

President Rhee cannot simply be classified as a dictator. 
But his ambitions and authoritarian ways have led him to 
use unnecessarily forceful methods. 


* * * 
\isdom from Marshal Tito 


The second instalment of the International Bank’s loan 
) Jugoslavia is now under discussion in Belgrade. That the 
negotiations should succeed is of extreme importance to the 
lugoslavs. Without ‘substantial help they have little chance 
of reaching even the modified aims of their industrialisa- 
tion plan now due to be completed by the end of this year. 
The Bank’s first instalment of $28 million, granted last 
October, is almost spent; and the western powers have 
declined to stretch their tripartite aid programme to include 
funds for capital investment. 


It will not be easy to close the gap between what the 
Jugoslavs think they need and what the Bank’s representa- 
tives think they ought to have. The latter feel that the 
Jugoslavs have jeopardised their case for aid both by failing 
to correct their foreign trade deficit ancl by grandiloquent 
—and in some cases unsuitable—industrialisation plans. 
Many western observers have felt there has been too much 
preoccupation with factories and too little with exporting 
food and raw materials. In the first half of this year, Jugo- 
slavia’s total imports were worth 52,500 million dinars, and 
exports 45,300 million, thus showing a deficit of 7,200 
million. As, however, 18,400 million dinars worth of the 
imports were financed by the tripartite aid programme, 
Jugoslavia’s foreign exchange reserves increased during this 
period by 11.2 million dinars. But foreign aid programmes 
will not go on. indefinitely. 


It is, therefore, encouraging to hear Marshal Tito, 
in a recent speech at Glina in Croatia, telling his 
audience some of these things. He indicated that next 
year agriculture, hitherto sadly neglected by the planners, will 
be in “the forefront of our problems” and that it is to 
receive a fairer share of the investment available. Although 
he stressed the importance of completing the “ key projects ” 
now under construction, he added that “ we will not indulge 
in megalomaniac plans.” Future planning will be based 
on “our country’s possibilities.” New factories will be 
built only if they are really essential and if 50 per cent of 
the raw materials they need can be provided inside the 
country. These are welcome si that the Marshal’s 
advisers are beginning to see the sduiiines of cutting one’s 
coat according to the cloth available. 


— 


~ 


* * * 


Danckwerts in Practice 


The supplementary estimate implementing the Danck- 
werts award to general practitioners was voted in the House 
ot Commons before the recess. But payment was always 
conditional upon the doctors agreeing to a new method of 
dstributing the central pool, and the absence of debate on 
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the supplementary estimate does not mean that the working 


o— proposals (discussed in The Economist of June 14th) 
ve lacked criticism. In the current issue of the British 
Medical Journal, Mr Marquand has given notice that the 
Opposition will seek an opportunity in the autumn of debating 
the proposals and putting forward “ constructive criticisms.” 
The declared opinion of the Parliamentary Labour party 
‘is that through the present Government’s acceptance of. the 
working party’s report 

a most valuable opportunity has been missed to better the 
general practitioner service to the public and to improve the 
standards of doctoring throughout the country. Moreover, 
the report fails adequately to improve the position of the 
young and poorer paid doctors having small lists of patients, 
and gives the greatest increase of payment to those who are 
already receiving higher rates of remuneration. Its proposals 
for the encouragement of group practice are grossly 
inadequate. 

These criticisms obviously accord with general Labour 
sentiment. Success should not be rewarded, and individualism 
in enterprise should be discouraged. Between this view and 
the opposing view that there should be no restriction on 
earnings, the working party’s proposals are a compromise 
which is apparently acceptable to most doctors. They should 
encourage partnerships, the nucleus of group practice— 
though it is far from certain that group practice is always and 
everywhere desirable. They provide for initial practice 
allowances to be paid to young doctors in under-doctored 
areas. They load the capitation fee by ros. for patients on 


a doctor’s list in excess of §00 and up to 1,500, and they” 


abolish any payment for patients in excess of 3,500. 


Presumably, the Labour party—and some doctors—would 
prefer to include the first 500 patients in the loading. But 
it can be assumed that doctors with very small lists—except 
the elderly for whom special provision is made—either do 
not depend on family doctoring in the health service for the 
bulk of their income or else are not successful. There must, 
surely, be some point at which it becomes financially 
unrewarding to be a bad doctor, and the point chosen by the 
working party seems reasonable. 


x .:.: * 


Rises for Clerks 


There have been sharp changes during the past two 
years in scales of office pay. The fifth biennial analysis of 
clerical salaries, undertaken by the Office Management 
Association,* shows that clerical salaries rose between 
March, 1950, and March, 1952, in much the same proportion 
as wage-rates ; they about kept pace with the cost of living. 
Although these surveys in different years must not be com- 
pared with too much statistical precision, because of sampling 


differences, there is no reaSon to question this general result. 


Most offices have had to make at least one, and often two 
or even three, upward revisions to their salary scales in the 
last two years. Less foreseeable is the survey’s indication 
that during the last two years the differentials in pay between 
men and women, and between the upper and lower grades, 
have at last stopped shrinking. Another change suggesicd 
by this survey is that the white collar is less attractive to 
boys leaving school than it was two years ago. 

Salaries are recorded separately for different areas and 
industrial groups and for six grades of clerks, distinguished 
according to the skill.and quality of work expected of them. 
In the lowest grade are the office boys and messengers ; 
in the highest the supervisors, personal secretaries and cost 
accounting clerks who now earn on the average a little over 
£11 a Week if they are men and £8 a week if they are women. 
Outside London, where salaries are naturally highest, there 
are no very marked regional differences in rates of pay. 





* Clerical Salaries Analysis 1952. Office Management Asso- 
ciation, 8, Hill Street, London, W.1. 68 pages. 25s. 
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Among industries, the highest salaries are recorded in metal 
manufacture and in the transport and chemical industries ; 
in the distributive trades the pay is below average. Clerks 
in government offices, satanalions industries and banks are 
not included in the main survey, but their scales are sum- 
marised separately. Bank clerks are well at the top of the 
list. When he is twenty-five a male bank clerk gets nearly 
{2 a week more than a clerical officer in the civil service 
at the same age. 

With the’ movement towards more standardised scales, 
it is perhaps surprising that the response to the last survey 
was less good than before—the number of clerks covered 
dropped from 73,000 to §6,000, although more offices were 
asked to take part. It would be a pity if this particular 
form-filling were found to be too irksome ; the figures it 
provides—if not entirely comprehensive—fill a much- 
needed gap. 


* * * 


Lessons of American Farming 


A study of American agriculture* by Mr A. N. Duckham, 
who was formerly the British agricultural attaché in Washing- 
ton, contains some lessons for British farmers. The output 
per worker on farms in the north and west of the United 
States is much higher than in Britain, although the American 
average is dragged down by the large number of poor farms 
in the south. The American advantage lies in the field of 
farm management and labour economy. The key to greater 
efficiency has been the great advance in mechanisation in 
recent years. In the brief period since 1944, the number of 
grain combines and milking machines has more than doubled, 
while that of farm tractors has increased from 2,215,000 to 
3:940,000. 

A similar process has of course taken place in Britain. But 
the significant difference seems to be that American 
mechanisation is directed towards reducing labour costs 
(which are high) to a much greater extent than in Britain. 
Great attention has been paid to simplifying working routines 
and to improving working conditions, with the consequence 
that the regular farm worker is well paid and labour relations 
are good, apart from the treatment of migrant labour. Success- 
ful mechanisation is also aided by the close association 
between the motor-car and the farm-implement industries, 
and the good distributive and repair facilities which are thus 
available to the farmer. 


The comparison is, however, by no means wholly un- 
favourable to British agriculture. In the United States, 
specialisation is pushed to the point where it is often incon- 
sistent with good husbandry, whose requirements get much 
closer attention in Britain, to the ultimate benefit of the land. 
Many American methods of boosting output are quite un- 
suitable for use in a small island. Mr Duckham believes 
that the basic difference between the two countries lies in 
the attitudes of their agricultural populations. The American 
farmer and worker, spurred on by a successful pursuit of 
higher living standards and uninhibited by any sense of 
social inequality, display a degree of enterprise not matched in 
this country. 


* * * 


Europe’s Farmers 


Feather beds for farmers have been a feature of post- 
war Europe as well as of postwar Britain, even if they have 
lain somewhat less softly in the past year or two. Yet it 
has always been difficult to measure just how soft the feather 
beds were because of the lack of reliable data about farm 
incomes. A recent joint report by the Economic Commission 
for Europe and the Food and Agricultural Organisationt 
_ fills this gap to some extent. It attempts to show changes in 


* American Agriculture. HMSO. 2s. 6d. 
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farm incomes from s and livestock products in sixteen 
countries of Western and in Czechoslovakia. — 

Two general points emerge. The first is that in the years 
just after the war prices for livestock products rose much 
more sharply than crop prices ; but since 1950 the prewar 
relationship between prices in these two — has begun 
to reappear. The second is that up to 1951 farm incomes 
from livestock products in almost every rose much 
more sharply than the general level of wholesale prices 
when compared with prewar years. In at least half the 
countries farm incomes from crops also rose in the same 
period more sharply than wholesale prices. For both groups 
of agricultural products the period since 1951 has shown 
a smaller proportional rise than for wholesale prices. In 
short, it needed the commodity boom that occurred after 
the Korean war broke out to rectify the favoured position 
that European farmers enjoyed. 


The results of this study, obtained by questionnaires 
submitted to various countries, must be treated with some 
reserve. It is difficult to obtain accurate information about 
the prices actually received by farmers, including subsidies 
and premiums ; and there is also the technical problem of 
striking an average for a crop-year. Even comparisons 
between countries are suspect, because methods of com- 
pilation and definition vary from country to country. It is 
clear, none the less, that prices of crops (especially feed 
crops) have risen relatively more in those countries where 
livestock production is important. And it is precisely there» 
—in Britain, Scandinavia and the Netherlands—that the 
farmer’s lot has improved most since the war. 


+ Prices of Agricultural Products and Fertilisers in 1951-52— 
United Nations. 










The State of Politics 


Foreigners, the most intelligent, are apt to fall into 
Strange errors respecting English politics. . . . 
The able and accomplished Editor of the Debats was 
in England during the late general election, and the con- 
clusion at which he arrives is, “that the new English 
Parliament has neither principle, idea, nor doctrine: that 
the old mechanism of the constitution, government by 
parties, is broken up: that England can produce but 
negative majorities: that the Legislature is incapable, and 
Government of no use.” We do not wonder that ‘such 
impressions were produced on the mind of a stranger when 
he saw a Government holding power which was, and still 
is, admittedly in a minority, and when he saw an opposi- 
tion forming a decided majority, but consisting of so many 
sections and with so little accord, that it is doubtful if by 
a little ingenuity the minority will not govern in spite of 
the majority. But the conclusions arrived at by the Debats 
are the reverse of the truth when the state of the English 
Parliament and English parties is looked at beneath the 
surface. . One of the great characteristic differences 
between the French and the English is, that the former 
have not the necessary patience to work out any system of 
government. . Representative government, no doubt, 
has its periods of difficulty like others. And it is only by 
patiently enduring them, trusting to the good sense of 
public opinion and a free Press, that all comes right in 
the long run, and that a country in the main makes great 
strides of progress from period to period. From some 
points of view, owing to the circumstances we have 
named, we look to be in a “ fix”; but a little time and 
public opinion will soon unravel all our apparent 
incongruities and anomalies; and the more quickly and 

* creditably, the less fastidiously public men adhere to their 
preconceived associations from personal considerations. 


The Ccronomist 


August 14, 1852 
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The Thames Board Mills’ story is one of 
vision and enterprise. Here is an organi- 
zation known wherever British-made 
“cardboard” is used ; proud to be the largest of 
its kind in the British Empire. Here, modern 
craftsmen, with their mammoth machines, 
transform tiny fibres into thousands of tons of 
* THAMES BOARD ” a week. Large reels, small 
reels, sheets of many sizes, white, brown, grey and 
coloured—vital board to pack millions of pounds- 
worth of British goods or to bind books and to 
make ceilings and walls in buildings of all kinds. 
Food, soap, clothing, footwear, medical supplies, 
hardware, electrical apparatus—all manner of 
goods—need the protection of cartons made 
from “THAMES BOARD,” plus (of course) 
“ FIBERITE” PACKING CASES, to get them 
safely to market. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD. 
PURFLEET, ESSEX 


Manufacturers of 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses } 
“FIBERITE” Packing Cases ; “ ESSEX” Wallboard. 


(Mills at Purfleet, Essex & Warrington, Lancs.) 





no nucleonics, no radar. 
The development of electron tubes is a major activity of 


of industry, communications and medicine. 


own organisation. 


ullard 


Mullard Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 





MP3 


Mullard organisation. In extensive research laboratories, Mullard 
scientists are continuously at work increasing the efficiency of existing 
techniques and designing new ones to meet the ever-changing needs 
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'; HEART of every electronic device is the electron tube. Without 
it there would be no radio, no television, no telecommunications, 


the 


Bringing the benefits of this research to industry and the com- 
munity is the other function of the Mullard organisation. Every year, 
| in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, millions of valves, 
| electron tubes and components are produced for Britain’s electronics 
industry. Behind the name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience 
in electronics that may well prove of immense importance to your 
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PLASTICS 


inspire new ideas 


What is to be done about metal drums? They 
are excellent from the protective. standpoint, but 
some products — delicate liquids in particular 
— are contaminated by contact with the metal. 
Plastics have again provided the answer. Lined 
with a collapsible bag of BX Polyvinyl Chloride, 
the drum portion of this 








container, produced 
. by Tanks & Linings 
~? Ltd., Droitwich, 
in co-operation 
with Reads 
Limited of 
ey Liverpool, 
makes no contact 
with the contents at 
all. After emptying 
through a tap, by injection of compressed air 
between liner and container, or by pouring, the 


lining-can be removed for use again. There is no 


need for CO, or filtered air; nothing touches the 

contents but the bag. 

The industrial uses of BX plastics are innumerable. 

It will pay you to check up on their possibilities 
in telation to your own needs, 


through our Technical Service 
Department. 


BX PLASTICS LTD 
CHINGFORD, LONDON, E.4 
LARkswood $511 
Manufacturers of Plastics 








BX PLASTICS 


inspire confidence 
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JETLINER SERVICE 





to India 


and Ceylon 
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An eight-mile-a-minute Comet jetliner service 


is now operating to Bombay and Colombo via Rome, 
Beirut, Bahrain and Karachi. 
This is additional to the London-Johannesburg 
Comet service three times a week. 
Shortly, Comet jetliners will be introduced on the 


B.O.A.C. air route between London and Singapore. 


Watch for the starting date. 
Remember : It costs nothing extra to fly by this 


| fastest ever service to India and Ceylon. 


| Consult your local Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 
Victoria, S.W.1 (ViCtoria 2323) or 75 Regent St., W.1 
(MAY fair 6611). - 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY =~ » BOAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


} 
i 


| 
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Books and Publications 
‘Royal History 


King George V. His Life and Reign. By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 570 pages. 428, 


Uniformly good men are said to make 
dull heroes and an official biography of 
King George V might well have 

--g an indispensable but ponderous 

mpendium. It is therefore most for- 
unate that the -task was entrusted to 

Harold Nicolson, a master of all the 

; and crafts of contemporary history 
3nd biography, a man, too, who has 
moved all his life in exalted circles and 
;. not afraid to be amusing in the dis- 

arge of a task which would have kept 

imbler scribes continuously on their 
knees. His book is quite excellent. Not 

« least of its merits is its length, less 
than half as long as Sidney Lee’s bio- 
raphy of Edward VII; yet no aspect 

the subject is inadequately treated, 
for Mr Nicolson is a quick mover and, 
like a good card-player, knows what to 

iscard. Equally admirable is the 
ilance between “Life” and “ Reign,” 
iography and history, the man so 
simple and straightforward and the 
events so complex and multifarious. [If 
ever we think we are getting submerged 
in the familiar history, we are brought 
back to biography with “The King 
viewed these developments with appre- 
hension and wrote to his Prime Minister 

” and there follows something that 
the best informed among us did not 
know and could not have known 
before, 

The character of the King is well 
understood, though it has never before, 
perhaps, been delineated with such a 
combination of sympathy, candour and 
felicity. The peculiarity of the reign 
from the royal standpoint was the 
number of occasions which, in the 
course of a+ mere twenty-five years, 
raised problems of the nature, extent 
and limits of the royal prerogative in the 
political field, Bagehot said long ago 
that the reign of George III was “a sort 
of museum of the defects of a constitu- 
tional King.” The reign of George V 
was a museum of exhibits of the oppo- 
site kind. On all of these exhibits Mr 
Nicolson throws fresh light, prefacing 
his account with an analytical survey of 
the subject which may come to be recog- 
nised as a classic text. 


First there was the problem of the 
promise to create peers, if necessary, to 
ensure the passage of the Parliament Bill. 
Was Mr Asquith entitled to ask for such 
an undertaking before the election of 
December, 1910, or only after he had 
won it, and at what point was it proper 
that the undertaking should be made 
public? Then there was the demand of 
the Opposition that the King should in 
certain contingencies revive the royal 
veto at the expense of the Home Rule 
Bill) The contention seems, and per- 
haps was, absurd, but Unionists 
seriously argued that, by curtailing the 
Powers of the House of Lords and refus- 
ing to implement their promise to 
rclorm that institution, the Liberal 
Government had brought the royal veto 


> 
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| 
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back into the a¢ena of practical politics. 
Then there was the problem of choosing 
a new Prime Minister—Curzon or 
Baldwin-—created by the incapacitation 
of Mr Bonar Law, and the problem 
created by the break-up of the Labour 
government in 1931. 


Needless, to say the book abounds in 
memorable phrases:—Ramsay Mac- 
Donald “a blend of silk and tweed,” for 
example. Minor matters such as eccle- 
siastical appointments are skilfully 
handled. AS an illustration of the con- 
scientiousness of all concetned in this 
particular line we are told of the number 
of persons of unimpeachable wisdom 
whose approval was secured before the 
vicar of St. Margaret’s, Altrincham, was 
made a Dean. We are not told the name 
of this parson. The reader is left to 
guess it—an intelligence test. 


China’s Course 


Revolution in China. By C. P. Fitz. 
. gerald. The Cresset Press. 
213, 


Professor Fitzgerald has made a name 
for himself as a historian of China; his 
“China: A Short Cultural History” in 
the Cresset Historical Series is a stan- 
dard work. With this background of 
knowledge of the remoter Chinese past 
he has undertaken the task of interpret- 
ing the very recent past and present of 
China—including events of which he 
was a close observer or even an eye- 
witness, for he was in Peking during the 
Kuomintang-Communist civil war and 
at the time of the Communist capture of 
the city. 


The result of the combination of long- 
term perspective with overwhelming 
close-up fragmentary impression has not, 
however, been altogether satisfactory. 
There is wisdom and discernment in 
much that he has to say about the con- 
tinuity in Chinese political attitudes 
from past times, and his account of his 
own direct observation of what 
happened in and around Peking is a 
valuable contribution to the record of 
those years. But Peking itself at the 
time was at the mercy of every kind of 
rumour and speculation about what was 
going on, and Mr Fitzgerald appears to 
have been unduly influenced in his 
judgment by the climate of opinion in 
the Chinese academic circles in which 
he moved—circles particularly prone to 
illusions about Communism, which in 
many. cases have been discarded only 
when it is too late. The author came 
away from China with strong sympathies 
for the Chinese Communist cause and a 
tendency to explain away anything to its 
discredit; more recent events have 
apparently modified his outlook, but the 
new convictions have not entirely 
absorbed the old, so that there are 
curious inconsistencies and contradic- 


2990 pages. 


tions between different parts of the book. 


One of the crucial issues ia any 
attempt to write a history of the Com- 
munist revolution in China is the assess- 
ment of the intention, extent and effect 
of the aid given by the Soviet Union to 
the Chinese Communists in Manchuria. 
Mr Fitzgerald’s account of this aspect of 
the conflict is open to grave objection. 
He considers that Soviet policy in 1945 
was hot planned but improvised, and he 
argues that the fact that the Russians 
allowed the Kuomintang to take over 
certain Manchurian cities and looted 
Manchurian industry instead of handing 
it over intact to the Communists proves 
that they did not have at the time a 
policy of backing the Communists. He 
does not mention the collusive transfer 
of the Japanese arms stocks to the 
Communists or the Soviet blocking of 
landings, not only at Dairen, but also 
at Hulutao and Yingkow, which would 
have kept the Nationalists out of Man- 
churia altogether if they had not, never- 
theless, succeeded in breaking through 
by the land route from Hopei. 


Soviet policy was not so mysterious as 
Mr Fitzgerald makes it out to have 

een, if it is borne in mind that the 
Russians wished to make at least a show 
of observing the treaty with Chiang Kai- 
shek which they had just signed and 
were probably anxious also to provide 
for the contingency that the Chinese 
Communists would be defeated—after 
all, they could not know in advance that 
American policy would be what it 
turned out to be. The result of Soviet 
policy—and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that such also was its intention 
—was to give substantial, and perhaps 
decisive, aid to the Chinese Communists 
without committing the Soviet Union to 
any open intervention on their behalf. 


In a final chapter Professor Fitzgerald 
foresees a “ two-world era” in which the 
European-American and Russo-Chinese 
power blocs will contend for “ marginal 
lands” without the prospect of decisive 
alterations to political system in their 
“base lands.” This view of the future 
seems to have been shaped by the 
experience of the (so far) successfully 
localised Korean war, but the author 
assumes far too easily that similar con- 
flicts in more important areas could like~ 
wise be kept within limits. It is un- 
likely that further violent advances of 
Communism in Asia cam now occur 
without involving a major war, and it 
would certainly be foolish to suggest to 
the policy-makers in Moscow,or Peking 
that they can raise the stakes without 
risk. 


Defining Power 


Power and Society. By H. D. Lasswell 


and A; Kaplan. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
295 pages. 235. 


Taking political science to be an 
empirical study in “the shaping and 
sharing of power,” these two American 
authors attempt to provide a “con- 
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ceptual framework ” for such an inquiry. 
Their essential task is to translate 
political abstractions such as “state” 
and 06(“sovereignty” into observabie 
relationships between individuals 
influencing and-controlling each other. 
They are concerned to define suitable 
technical terms and to put forward 
propositions intended to facilitate re- 
search ; they do not, however, set out 
to apply their apparatus to specific 
problems, nor to substantiate their pro- 
positions with supporting evidence. 
Ultimate judgments upon their pro- 
posals must, consequently, be deferred. 

The authors begin by providing a 
terminology for describing the conduct 
of persons acting singly or in various 
groups. However, their basic concepts, 
“indulgence” and “ deprivation,” seem 
to be indistinguishable from the more 
familiar “utility” and “disutility” or 
even Bentham’s “ pleasure” and “ pain.” 
In the second, and perhaps most useful, 
part of the work, some sixty different 
types of power are distinguished accord- 
ing to the values on which power may 
be based (wealth, skill, respect, etc.) and 
according to the values over which it 
may be exercised.. Finally, a distinction 
between formal power (authority) and 
effective power is elaborated, technical 
descriptions being supplied for the 
several groups exercising different forms 
of power and for the social structures 
within which they are employed. 

If the virtue of a system of concepts 
lies in simplicity and clarity, this pro- 
ject hardly succeeds. Several terms are 
ambiguous ; the definition of “ power,” 
for example, given in terms of participa- 
tion in the making of decisions, is not 
supported by a satisfactory account of 
what “participation” means. More- 
ever, the authors’ addiction to technical 
language makes their work difficult to 
use ; there is some disproportion in an 
infant science so heavily shod. Never- 
theless useful distinctions are made, and 
though the reader familiar with the work 
of Pareto, Tawney or Russell, for 
example, will be acquainted with many 
of them, the authors have done a service 
in supplementing them and in attempt- 
ing to give them systematic expression. 


Utopias and Eutopias 


Welfare Economics in English Utopias. 
By J. K. Fuz. Martinus Nijhoff. (The 
Hague.) 113 pages. 7 Guilders or 
138. 6d. 


To an economist or a historian of 
economic thought Utopias are apt to 
provide no more than a byway for 
recreation or an occasional entertaining 
anticipation or parallel. Dr Fuz, select- 
ing for study not even Utopias in general 
but that particular set of Utopias 
imagined in a single century, the 
seventeenth, may be thought to have 
narrowed his field beyond any possibility 
of fruitful cultivation ; but in fact there 
emerges from his comparative research a 
surprisingly coherent body of thought, 
the more recognisably so from that very 
detachment from current events which 
the Utopian form provides. He dis- 
tinguishes, very pfoperly, between the 


mere “ Utopia of escape,” which assumes 
away the existence of scarcity, and the 
“Utopia of realisation ” which recog- 
nises it. Only the latter can conceivably 
interest an economist. 

The _seventeenth-century Utopians, 
from the near-Communist Winstanléy to 
the arch-individualist Mandeville, 
recognised scarcity, but not as nine- 


teenth-century thinkers did; in their . 


preoccupation with unemployment and 
the development’ of unused resources 
they were far closer to our own day. 
There is, however, an enormous differ- 
ence, not only to be ascribed to different 
degrees of knowledge ; none of Dr Fuz’s 
Utopias display what is almost the 
characteristic feature f current 
Utopianism, the conviction that the 
nations are impelled by a wind of history 
which, according to their wisdom or un- 
wisdom, will drive them to rapid destruc- 
tion or carry them on to whatever the 
propagandist regards as felicity. They 
do not proclaim “These things shall 
be.” Today’s Utopia is no longer, in Dr 
Fuz’s words, the “ creative leap into the 
future” of a few powerful imaginations ; 
it is what ought to exist here and now if 
only we all had our rights, if only they, 
the others, were not such malignant 
fools. 


Dr Fuz’s_ evidently considerable 
labours have produced a pleasant and 
original book ; but the English text ought 
to have been more thoroughly vetted and 
the proofs more rigorously read. An 
unusually agreeable piece of book pro- 
duction is marred by altogether too many 
misprints, misspellings, and understand- 
able but irritating mishandlings of 
English idiom. 


Twenty-One Years 


Majority, 1931-1952. An Anthology of 
21 Years of Publishing. Hamish Hamilton. 
1,03 pages. 258, 


Mr Hamish Hamilton started publish- 
ing in 1931 and now he can look back 
upon twenty-one fruitful and (one must 
hope) profitable years. It cannot have 
been often that a young man, starting in 
the exacting trade of publisher at the 
bottom of a slump, has built himself so 
solid a reputation in so short a time. 


“ Majority” is a sample of his wares, 
and one of which he may justly be 
proud. It is, of course, a book to read in 
rather than to read, for the selections 
have been made (as "Mr Hamilton hints 
in his preface) as much because they 
were of the right length as because they 
were the best things by these authors 
that have appeared under the same im- 
print. But it is a brave parade of names. 
Mr Hamilton has always specialised in 
books by. journalists, especially foreign 
correspondents, and quite particularly 
Americans. ._They are here—John 
Gunther, Alan Moorehead, John Mason 
Brown, R. J. Cruikshank. There are also 
the representatives of that closely allied 
genus, the academics writing current 
history—D. W. Brogan, Sit Lewis 
Namier, A. J. P. Taylor. But it would be 
wrong to regard Mr ton just as a 

“current affairs publisher”; he has 
Arthur Koestler, Harold “Nicolson, 
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Angela Thirkell, James Thurber and 
Stephen Spender on his list. Even 


’.. Bernard Shaw is there—in a Preface 


written for a re-issue of “ Great Expecta- 
tions.” And there are many more who 
could not be squeezed into one cover. 


On all this Mr Hamilton (who is the 
most human, the least parasitical, of 
publishers) deserves congratulation. The 


‘book, however, also most vividly reveals 


one thing that has happened to pub- 
lishing in the past twenty-one years. It i: 


very expensive. 


Third Balkan War 


The Origins of the War of i914: 
Volume I. By Luigi Albertini. Trans- 
Jated and edited by Isabella M. Massey. 
Oxford University Press. 612 pages. cos. 


It has been estimated that the student 
of the origins of the first World War has 
at his disposal some 60,000 documents, 
but it has to be remembered that many 
important documents were not made 
public until a few years before the out- 
break of the second World War. Among 
these was the collection of French docu- 
ments published in the late thirties as a 
result of a campaign by French scholars 
who were indi t with the inade- 
quacies of the French Yellow Book of 
1914. The late Senator Albertini has 
written with the advantage of having 
seen many documents not seen by his 
precursors ; his work was first published 
in Italian in 1942-3. He had the advan- 
tage of consultation, whether by corre- 
spondence or in conversation, with many 
of the Jeading personages involved, and 
was himself in a sense an actor as the 
editor of one of the world’s most re- 
spected newspapers. The result is a 
work of first importance and its transla- 
tion into English is greatly to be 
welcomed, 

This first volume begins with the 
Ausgleich of 1867, which was one of the 
principal results of the defeat of Austria 
by Prussia in the preceding year. It 
carries the story down to the very eve 
of the Archduke’s fatal visit to Bosnia. 
The emphasis throughout is on central 

affairs, a useful corrective for 

the English student who is apt to con- 
centrate on Anglo-German rivalry. The 
main theme of the volume is the creation 
at Berlin in 1878 of an order for eastern 
the overthrow of that order 

just thirty. years later by Achrenthal, 
when he annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and renounced the Monarchy’s rights in 
the Sanjak of Novibazar. The principal 
feature in the background is not the 
rise of the German Reich but the decline 
of the Ottoman Empire. In Austria- 
Hungary it was easy to suppose that the 
retreat of the Porte would be accom- 


In fact, however, the Christian subject 
races of the Porte had other ideas, and 
the Habsburg Empire, deprived by the 
retreat of the Turks of its historic 


_ qission, became the principal casualty 
in 


a war which, though it developed into 
the first World — started as the third 
Balkan War. 
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Mediterranean Strategy 


the Struggle for the Mediterranean, 
1939°45- By Raymond de Belot. ‘Prince- 
ton University Press (London : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege.) 287 pages. 26s. 


In this book Admiral Raymond de 
Belot succeeds in keeping a map of the 
whole Mediterranean constantly in front 

che reader’s eyes. Most war diaries 
snd books on World War IT ‘are written 

m the point of view of one side or 

other, but this French author has 

-eeded in presenting the events not 

, as viewed at the time by both sides, 

ilso as seen im retrospect with the 

ull knowledge of all the information 

made available since the war, particularly 

the secret papers of the Axis 
~owe>rs. 


Che author does justice to both sides 
ind a reader with an unbiased mind, be 
British, French, German or Italian, 
find that justice has been done to 
achievements of his own nation, 
vhile at the same time there is sober 
ippraisal of shortcomings or faulty 
strategy wherever they occur. A British 
reader, for example, will find praise for 
the Royal Navy and its ascendancy over 
11 cnemy superior in numbers on the 
sea and in the air. An Italian reader 
will find that justice is done to the 
courageous fighting of individual ships 
ind individual men—in particular to the 
e crews of the “ human torpedoes ” 
hose hazardous work achieved such 
brilliant success and such far-reaching 
results—and the fair-minded Italian 
reader will not dissent from the author’s 
strictures on the Italian High Command 
nd admirals in command at sea for their 
“xcessive caution and their preoccupa- 
ion with the safety of their ships. British 
od French alike will appreciate the fair- 
and sympathy with which the 
iuthor recounts the tragedy of Mers el 


Kebir. 
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The book is a valuable contribution to 
lear thinking on the strategic import- 
ance of the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East at the present time when 
these topics are of such public interest 
and the subject of Anglo-American con- 
troversy. Both the author and his 
skilled American translator, James A. 
Field, who has written an introduction 
to the book, share the British view, 
that control of the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East by the western powers 
would be vital to their success in war. 
They describe how Britain never 
wavered in its Mediterranean strategy in 
the recent war, and even ran great risks 
at home in order to maintain its hold 
upon the Middle East. The Axis 
powers, on the other hand, by faulty or 
hesitant strategy, failed ‘to wrest the 
Mediterranean from Britain in spite of 
golden opportunities of doing so. 


_ This is a most readable book contain- 
ing intensely interesting descriptions of 
the main naval incidents such as Taranto, 
Matapan, the com actions, the 
struggies for Crete Malta, and the 


landings in Sicily, Italy and Southern 
France. Each incident is seen in its true 
Perspective against the background not 
only of the struggle for the Mediter- 
fanein but of the World War itself. 


Letters to 


Commonwealth Migration 


Sir,—It is disappointing to find that 
the tendency for young people to 
migrate and to leave the elderly at home 
is still regarded as a serious obStacle 
to agreement om Commonwealth migra- 
tion’ policy. If, as you suggest, an essen- 
tial condition of migration were that 
“the Dominions must accept a cross- 
section of the British population” it 
would indeed be a formidable difficulty, 
since some degree of compulsion would 
be required to obtain the cross-section : 
and compulsion must surely be ruled 
out, at least at this stage. 


But the condition postulated would 
only hold if the Dominions and our- 
selves were quite incapable of coming 
to an agreement on actuarial economics. 


_ Provided the receiving country and the 


home country can arrive at an agreed 
figure for the emigrant’s “ value,” posi- 
tive or negative, to the country he is 
leaving, it would be in the interests of 
both countries to make financial adjust- 
ments between themselves rather than 
to try to distort the natural pattern of 
migration. One method of assessing 
the emigrant’s “value” would be to 
compare the current capital value of 
pension rights forgone with the current 
capital value of future insurance contri- 
butions lost to the country on the emi- 
grant’s departure. Under present con- 
ditions the latter would, on the average, 
exceed the former. The excess would 
indicate the size of the’ financial adjust- 
ment necessary. This might well take 
the form of a transfer of Government 
bonds (in normal circumstances, from 
the Dominions to the home country). 


Such a scheme would enable the home 
government to regard the loss of young 
emigrants with no more concern than 
is now caused by the different popula- 
tion structures of Bath and Dagenham. 
—Yours faithfully, 

P. G. POWESLAND 

Makerere College, Uganda 


July Masquerade 


Sir,—In your issue of August 2nd 
yo@ write of housing generators in 
prefabs instead of brick cathedrals. It 
is interesting to compare present power 
station construction with the new oil 
refineries which are being built in this 
country. The essential parts of a power 
station are large enclosed furnaces con- 
taining pipes in which water is heated 
to convert it into steam, pipes to trans- 
port the water and steam ‘and turbo- 
generators to transform the steam into 
electrical power ; the processes all being 
operated automatically by instruments. 
The parts of an oi] refinery are essen- 
tially the same, large enclosed furnaces 
containing pipes in which the oil is 
heated, pipes to transport it and, instead 
of generators, distillation vessels to break 
it up into its constituent parts; the 
processes all being operated automatic- 
ally by instruments. Similar tempera- 
tures and pressures are used in both 
cases. 
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the Editor 


In the case of the power station, 
furnaces, piping, generators and the 
ancillaries are all housed, whereas the 
oil refining unit is not housed at all ; 
the only buildings to be seen are smail 
pump houses and an instrument panel 
room. 


There is no doubt that a large part 
of a power station could be allowed to 
stand out in the open without any cover- 
ing other than that which the units 
themselves provide and‘ the resulting 
structures would be far less unsighily 
than many ‘industrial plants. On the 
Continent and elsewhere where ‘people 
are too realistically minded w attempt 
to build cathedrals to the greater glory 
of the electric motor (or industry for 
that matter) this is already being <doue 
to the greater saving of man-hours and 
materials.—Yours faithfully, 

R. M. Wynne-Epwarps 

London, W.1 


Capital Transfers 


Sir,—On page 353 of the issue of The 
Economist for August 9th, in referring 
to Britain’s position in EPU, it is stated 
that the increase in July in the deficit is 
due partly to annual capital transfers to 
Holland after the completion of the 
financial years.of the Shell and Unilever 
groups. 

The financial year of the Unilever 
group ends at December 31st, and there 
are no annual capital transfers made to 
Holland ; nor have there been any special 
transfers in the month of July or at any 
time during the current year. My board 
have asked me to bring this to your 
attention, as you appear to have been 
misinformed, and they feel that in a 
matter Of this sort your readers should 
not be under any misapprehension.— 
Yours faithfully, 

HuGH SAUNDERS, 
Secretary, Unilever Limited 
London, E.C.4 


ILP Jubilee 


Sir,—Since this is the Diamond Jubilee 
year of the Independent Labour Party, 
it is intended to. stage an exhibition of 
documents, photographs, books, etc., 
showing the development and history of 
the party over the past sixty years. This 
exhibition will be first shown in Brad- 
ford, the birthplace of the party, and 
afterwards in Manchester and Glasgow. 


We wish to make this exhibition as 
representative and informative as pos- 
sible, and we would welcome the loan 
of any books, documents, letters, clec- 
tion addresses, handbills, etc., relating 
to the ILP at any period of its history. 
Those of your readers who are able to 
help may rest assured that great care will 
be taken of ali material loaned, and this 
will’ be returned when the exhibition 
ends. 


All material should be sent to me.— 
Yours faithfully, G.»W. STONE 
ILP Office, 
318, Regent’s Park Road, 
London, N.3 
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SWITZERLAND for ALL TASTES and ALL PURSES 


The Swiss Franc is a “ hard” currency. Its exchange value in “ soft ” money countries is very high. A Pound, 
for instance, only buys Swiss Francs 12.23, but 980 Francs in France and 1,740 Lire in Italy. Does this mean 
that holidays in Switzerland are dearer than elsewhere ? Not at all. To begin with, a hard currency tends 
to keep prices stable. Furthermore, that they are in Switzerland not only stable but in every way competi- 
tive, is very clearly shown in a recent investigation made by the Swiss National Tourist Office. 


Prices for transportation, accommodation and meals, as well as expenses incidental to travel, were examined 
on a uniform basis in 10 European countries. Oni the data obtained from altogether 10 countries (Switzerland 
and 9 others), 10 price categories were established, the first being the cheapest, the 10th the dearest. It was 
established that with regard to the cost of transportation—190 miles by rail—Switzerland belongs to the 6th 
category for 2nd class and the 5th for 3rd class travel. The price of 63 cts per litre of petrol (Frs. 2.86 per 
gallon) places Switzerland in a category considerably cheaper than that of four other European countries. 
At a medium class hotel in a large Swiss holiday resort, the price for dinner, bed and breakfast, including tips, 
is in the 4th category. In the case of an inclusive holiday arrangement for a minumum of 3 days, Switzerland 
is in the 5th category. Three-quarters of all hotels and inns in Switzerland belong to the middle and lower 
price categories. As to incidental expenses, 15 items were investigated and an average established for each 
country. As a result Switzerland was found to be in the very favourable 4th price category. 


EE EI ETO AIEEE TOE OTE LOE TE LE OLE A SI 
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Adding to these reasonable prices the beauty and diversity of the scenery, the excellent service provided by the 


hotels, as well as the tourist organisations generally—features which aré difficult to express in figures—the 
holiday maker will find that Switzerland satisfies all tastes and purses. | 








Advertisers Welcome 


History 
TODAY 


Since HISTORY TODAY was first launched in January 1951, 
more and more advertisers have come to recognise its. value 
as an advertising medium. For this is a magazine that is read 





CLOSE SHAVES FOR COOL CUSTOMERS 


For the SPEEDIEST, SMOOTHEST SHAVE 


—not merely skimmed through : and not only read from cover 
to cover but preserved by its readers as a work of reference. 
Its readership, moreover, consists of men and women who take 
a keenly critical interest in every new development. They buy 
HISTORY TODAY because its scope is world-wide—because it 
interprets the past in terms of the present, and covers every - 
form of human activity from political history to industry and 
economics, from the battle-field to the scientist’s laboratory 
and the artist’s studio. 

Among the readers of HISTORY TODAY are the consumers whom 
you wish to attract. 
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HISTORY TODAY, 72 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Stevenson’s Strategy 


Washington, D.C. 


HERE is more than a passing resemblance between what 
happened last month to Governor Adlai Stevenson, the 
recipient of the Democratic presidential nomination, and 
«hat has happened from time to time over the last few years 
to a handful of fortunate Americans who have won television 
and radio jackpots just by staying at home and tuning in to 
the right programmes. There they were, sitting in their shirt- 
sleeves in their living rooms, when the. telephone bell rang 
and an exuberant voice said: 
Do you happen, sir, to be watching your television set ? 

You do? And are you by any chance enjoying the 

‘Fortune’s Favourite” programme ? You are? Well, 
sir, can you give us the answer to this question: How many 

members were there of the original group of Blind Mice 3 

How many, sir? Three? You're absolutely right, sir, 

ind you have won the “ Fortune’s Favourite” cumulative 

prize of half a million dollars, together with thirty cases 
of Slosh, the Miracle Detergent! 

The winner has reason enough to be gratified that, while 
those around him have been toiling to accumulate wealth, he 
has outdistanced them all without doing a hand’s turn. But 
when the prize is delivered and the Slosh is stacked in his 
entrance hall he realises that he has acquired most of the 
anxieties which beset those who have become rich by more 
orthodox means. General Eisenhower had to work for the 
Republican nomination (although he did not work as long 
or as hard as did Senator Taft, who lost it), and when 
success crowned his pre-nomination campaign it was clear 
to all that the effort he had expended was nothing like the 
effort he would now need to expend. Mr Stevenson won 
the Democratic nomination without working for.it ; but from 
then on his comfortable shirt-sleeved evenings were over: 


Both the candidates are moderates ; and so each of them 
has as his first task the conciliation of the extremists within 
his party whose hopes and ambitions have been frustrated. 
General Eisenhower’s most pressing job has been and still is 
to make peace with the Republican right wing without either 
surrendering his independence or appearing to have done so. 
Governor Stevenson’s problem is to placate the Democratic 
left. He might also have had very serious trouble on the right, 
with the Southerners who have long exercised upon the 
Democratic party an influence wholly disproportionate to 
their numbers and abilities. But the evidence up to now is 
that the moderates who took control of the convention in 
order to nominate Governor Stevenson and Senator Spark- 
man of Alabama behaved with sufficient skill to make a new 
Dixiecrat rebellion look unpromising and unprofitable to the 
more realistic of the southern leaders. 


There are still dissentients in some of the southern states. 
Governor Shivers of Texas is threatening to withhold his 
support unless Mr Stevenson embraces the doctrine that all 
off-shore oil is, and of right ought to be, the property of the 
states and not that of the federal government (a doctrine the 
Republican platform enunciated and the Democratic plat- 
form ignored). Mr Lumpkin, the ex-Governor of Mississippi, 
is leading a group of dissatisfied States-Righters down on the 
Delta. They say they like Ike ; and the Associated Press 
teports that there are $4 southern newspapers—an unpre- 


cedented number—which have taken or are preparing to take 
the defiant step of recommending their readers to vote 
Republican. None of these phenomena, however, is as 
important as the vote of the Democrats in Georgia to go 
along with Governor Stevenson and the recommendation of 
Governor Byrnes to the Democrats of South Carolina that 
they should do the same. However, having told the state 
convention last week that he would vote for Mr Stevenson 
“if today were election day,” but would not bind himself 
for the future, Mr Byrnes this week signed a petition 
designed to place General Eisenhower’s name on the South 
Carolina ballot paper. 

Where this embittered “on-again, off-again,” leadership 
will get Governor Byrnes has yet to be shown. But the 
Republican strategy board in Denver is reported to have 
advised the General to scale down an earlier plan for a 
week-long campaign in the South, and to make instead a 
couple of speeches and then call it a day. If this report is 
true, the inference must be that the Republicans no longer 
entertain any substantial hope of picking up votes in the 
South and feel that the candidate’s time will be better spent 
in the vital industrial states and the mid-western farm belt. 


But, as Governor Stevenson’s relations with the southern 
conservatives grow more cordial, those with the Negro voters 
strategically placed in big northern cities grow less so. Repre- 
sentative Adam Clayton Powell, the Negro Democratic 
Congressman from Harlem, made a fiery speech last week 
denouncing his party for its “ambiguous” civil rights 
plank and threatening a Negro boycott of the election unless 
the Democratic candidates take a more liberal stand. The 
threat may not mature. Nevertheless, there are liberals in 
important places, notably in New York, who will be affected 
by what is said or left unsaid by the candidates on the civil 
rights issue. The 580,000 New Yorkers who supported the 
local Liberal party last November could conceivably deter- 
mine whether Governor Stevenson will win or lose all the 
state’s 45 electoral votes. 

. 


These and other matters will have to be worked out by 
the Stevenson forces during the next few weeks. But they 
are all subsidiary to the main problem, which is the mainten- 
ance of the right (meaning the effective) relationship between 
the Governor, the prospective new leader of the Democratic 
party, and President Truman, the old but not yet superan- 
nuated leader. When, a month or two ago, Mr Truman was 
looking forward with relish to a 1948-style whistle-stop 
campaign in support of the new Democratic presidential 
candidate, he may well have sssumed that the candidate 
would be unreservedly pleased and grateful. That it is not 
quite turning out this way is a reminder of the difficulties 
of political forecasting, even for a politician of Mr Truman’s 
calibre. 


‘** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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There are two main reasons why the Governor cannot now 
indent for a Truman tour de force. One is that he will have 
to concentrate, during the relatively short time left, on 
making himself far better known to the average voter. It 
would be a bad mistake if Mr Truman were allowed to 
absorb too much of the available limelight. The other is the 
new Republican line, which alleges that the Governor is a 
. “captive candidate ” of the President and that his election 
would frustrate the widely felt desire for a real change in 
the government. This will have to be taken seriously. 

By setting up his headquarters in Springfield, Illinois, by 
announcing his intention of being master in his own house, 
and by surrounding himself with lieutenants (Mr Stephen 
Mitchell, the Chicago lawyer and chief counsel to the commit- 
tee investigating Mr Truman’s Justice Department, now 
brought in to displace Mr Frank McKinney as chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, Mr Wilson Wyatt 


and Representative Mike Monroney), none of whom bear ° 


any marks of identification as Truman Fair Dealers, 
Mr Stevenson has begun to establish his own independence. 
On the other hand, anything that looks like a feud or even a 
tiff with Mr Truman will have to be avoided. Last Tuesday’s 
meeting at the White House with the President and the 
Cabinet helped materially to dissipate that danger. Mr 
Truman, demonstrating once more that he is a veteran and a 
professional, had already announced that he regarded him- 
self as “ a private in the ranks.” He is giving every sign of a 
readiness to co-operate with, and defer to the wishes of, 
Governor Stevenson. | 


The Democrats, in brief, appear to be acting with notably 
good sense and they appear to be notably well equipped to 
start the campaign. They sang a song at their convention 
about the prosperity twenty years of Democratic rule have 
brought to the farmers, factory workers and businessmen. 
“Don't Let °em Take It Away!” the song was called, and 
it admonished the voters: 

They'll promise you the sky, 
They'll promise you the earth, 
But what’s a Republican promise worth ? 

Unlike the Republicans, the Democrats have a record to 
run on, and it is good enough, when all is taken into account, 
to be made into a campaign-theme. They also have an attrac- 
trve and accomplished candidate. On the basis of what has 
been said on both sides, even before the real public campaign 
has “begun, it is difficult to-doubt that Governor Stevenson 
will be capable of running oratorical rings around General 
Eisenhower. That does not guarantee him the victory, but 
the Republicans cannot believe that it is going to make their 
siruggle any easier. 


American Notes 


Washington’s Best Foot Foremost 


However much Governor Stevenson may want to disso- 
ciate himself from Mr Truman’s mistakes, he must stand 
on the Democrats’ record, and Mr Truman is doing his best 
to put the Democrats’ best foot foremost. The drought has 
given the Administration a chance to underline its sympathy 
for the farmer with ready cash ; no delay is being tolerated 
in making disaster loans and, in one state at least, the order 
is, when in doubt, give the farmer the benefit of it. Maine, 
indeed, protests it is being offered loans it does not want. 
In addition, livestock farmers in Tennessee and Kentucky 
are being given direct federal aid to bring them cheap cattle 
feed, 

The problem of how to deal with the rising cost of living, 
w th political profit, if possible, is not so simple. The Presi- 
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- dent has Jet it be known that he is watching prices with 4 


view to taking the advice of the .retiring Price Stabiliser, 
Mr Arnall, that he recall Congress and demand stronger 
control legislation, as -he did in' 1948. Then the refusal of 
a Republican Congress to act provided first-rate political 
ammunition. But this year even some Democrats are saying 
that prices are rising because the Administration has encour- 
aged wage demands, not because of weaknesses in the law. 
The Administration itself is embafrassingly divided. Mr 
Brannan, the Secretary of Agriculture, pointing out that thc 
South is not a major food-producing area, flatly contradicts 
Mr Arnall’s prophecy that the drought will drive food prices 
up. Mr Putnam, the Economic Stabiliser, thinks Mr Arnal! 
is too pessimistic in assuming the battle against rising prices 
was virtually lost when steel was given an increase of $5.20 
a ton. No one imagines that Congress, if it were recalled, 
would re-write an Act that is due to expire, in any case, next 
March, when a new Administration will be in power. More- 
over, with this Congress (unlike that of 1948) nominally 
controlled by Democrats, it would not be easy, and would be 
only partly fair, to saddle the Republicans with responsibility 
for high prices. Governor Stevenson, whom Mr Truman 
has certainly consulted, may not consider this somewhat 
shop-soiled maneeuvre worth while. 


Meanwhile, there is discreet tidying up of corners which 
Republicans feel merit a new breom. The Bureau of Interna! 
Revenue is being reorganised after the tax scandals. The 
House group investigating the Department of Justice seems 
to be prudently folding its tents, but it has strongly urged 
Mr McGranery, the new Attorney-General, to restaff his 
department. This is all the easier because, unfortunately. 
few of the first-rate men in the department seem anxious to 
remain. Myr Perlman, the Solicitor-General, is an outstand- 
ing loss. But on the credit side is the departure of Mr 
Vanech, the Deputy Attorney-General, who had such diff- 
culty in passing his bar examinations. Mr McGranery hes 
also hired a private firm to survey the Office of Alien 
Property. This may have good results, and in the meantime 
it helps to frustrate the efforts of a Senate sub-committee 
to investigate charges of favouritism and excessive legal fecs 
in the disposal of enemy property. 


* * * 


Sitting for the Senate 


With the presidential nominations decided, the partics 
are now turning to the nomination of candidates for the 
House of Representatives, all “of whose 43§ members inust 
be re-elected, and for the Senate. In addition to the 32 scais 
normally coming up there this year, there are another three 
seats vacant through death, in Kentucky; Nebraska and 
Connecticut. In the last-named there is as yet no sign of 
order in the chaos of candidates competing for the vacancy 
left by Senator McMahon’s untimely death. Another 
important vacancy in the Senate has, however, already been 
filled for all practical purposes. Senator Connally, who is 
not standing again in Texas, will be succeeded by Mr Price 
Daniel, the State Attorney-General, for he was unopposed in 
the Democratic primary election-for the Senatorial »nomina- 
tion and there is no likelihood of a Republican winning a 
Senatorial election in Texas. e 

Another state in which the Democrati¢ nomination means 
automatic election is Tennessee, and here a Senator even 
more picturesque than Mr Connally, Mr McKellar, has just 
been ousted. The supposedly typical Southerner, beloved 
of cartoonists, with flowing hair and tie, frock coat and 


~ broad black hat, will soon have disappeared from Congress 


as he has from the world outsifle. In his 36 years in the 
Senate Mr McKellar was on the right ‘side’ in some historic 
struggles, notably those on votes for women and on American 
participation in the United Nations. But he owed his 
reputation, or rather his notoriety, to his-exploitation of the 
spoils system and to his brow-beating of witnesses before 
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Congressional committees, especially those representing, the | 
Authority, 


independent Tennessee Valley the only federal 
organisation in his state whose appointments he could not 
control. Mr McKellar relied on the support built up by long 
cars of patronage to save his seat for him, and did little 
_ampaigning. is, and his age, 83, gave his opponents ap 
:portunity of which Mr Albert Gore, a comparatively young 
ixepresentative, took full advantage. 


Mr McKellar’s overwhelming defeat in the Tennessee 
Democratic primary was also a defeat for his friend, the 
vate’s political boss, Mr Crump, who had already been 

lt a staggering blow four years ago when Mr Kefauver 
,on the other Senatorial nomination for Tennessee. Another 
inlovely and shaky Democratic machine, in Missouri, also 
received a further blow in a Senatorial primary last week, 
and from the same source—an independent candidate who, 
like Mr Gore, went out and wooed the voters. This was 
\ir Stuart Symington, who showed the same energy in 
fizhting his first political campaign in Mr Truman’s home 
siate as he had in fighting the President’s battles in Washing- 

‘, most recently as head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. But Mr Truman’s loyalty to the organisation 
that gave him his start was greater than his loyalty to his 
colleague. Mr Symington’s defeat of the machine candidate, 
by a large majority on a heavy poll, was a rebuff for the 
President but one that can do him little damage now. In 
Missouri the Democratic nomination does not mean election, 
and Mr Symington still has to knock out the incumbent 
Republican, Mr Kem, one of the least constructive members 
of the Senate. 


* * * 


Senior Voters 


General Eisenhower is learning the facts of political 
life fast. He has just spent the obligatory day at a Red 
Indian ceremonial, but of much greater consequence are 
America’s “senior citizens,” the euphemism for voters over 
65 who now make up about 13 per cent of the electorate. 
General Eisenhower returned from his visit to California, 
a state whose climate brings it far more than its share of 
old people, with the news that he favoured legislation to 
lighten the burden of the high cost of living on the old folks, 
and that extension of the protection afforded to them was 
one of the reforms in the social security law which needed 
to be dealt with. With this statement the General was 
mending not only his own political fences—he will never 
be allowed to forget that he once said: “ If all that Americans 
want is security, then they can go to prison ”—but those 
of his party. For Republicans in the last Congress laid 
themselves open to the charge of being unkind to senior 
citizens by defeating, under pressure from the medical 
lobby, a Bill to raise benefits under the old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance scheme. 

Congress, however, came to its political senses in time to 
pass a similar Bill before it adjourned, without the clause 
relating to disabled persons which had offended the doctors, 
but with additional provisions, which will appeal to voters, 
for increased federal payments under the public assistance 
programme. It was to these rather than to insurance 
benefits that General Eisenhower was apparently referring 
when he advocated more aid for senior citizens. But if 
only public assistance goes up, the amount that an old 
person receives as @ right, by virtue of past insurance pay- 
ments, will fall below the amount that he might receive as 
acharity. There are wide variations under both schemes, but 
the average insurance benefit to a single pensioner is now $42 
a month and the average payment for a needy, blind or dis- 
abled person, or a dependent child, is $45 a month. 

About § million such persons now receive public 
assistance andthe federal government’s higher contribu- 
tion, an addition of $5 a month far each recipient of aid 
(except children, who get only $3 more), will cost about 
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$250 million a year; the total federal cost of the programme 


in 1951 was $1.2 billion. Another 4.5 million widows and: 


retired people over 6§ will also, as a result of the new Bill, 
begin to receive imcreased payments under the insurance 
scheme in October, just in time for the election. The 
average rise will be about $6 a month and these increases 
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will cost about $300 million a year. The insurance fund is 
large enough to carry this increase, for many years at least, 
and also the additional demands that will be put upon it 
as the number of persons of pensionable age mounts—by 
about 30 per cent by 1960. The rising number of old 
people may, however, put a strain on the public assistance 
programme, which is financed through taxation, and General 
Eisenhower, if he is elected, may it hard to reconcile 
his promise to the country’s senior voters with his promise 
to reduce the national deficit. 


The CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U. S$. A.) 
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Through the Chase Banking organisation, with its 
broad contacts throughout the United States, Anglo-American 
trade will find increased access to American markets 
and important facilities to expedite its transactions. 


The Chase Banking Organisation has Branches in: 
Havana, Marianao, San Juan, P. &., Senturce, Panama, Colon, David, Cristobal, 
Balboa, Frankfurt / Main, Heidelberg, Stuttgart, Tokyo, Osaka 


Special Representatives in 
Mexico, D.F., Buenos Aires, Rome, Cairo and Bombay 
The Chase Bank, Paris, 41 Rue Cambon 


Correspondents throughout the world 


Main London Branch: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
Bush House Branch: West End Branch: 
Aldwych, W.C.2 51 Berkeley Square, W.1 


The Chase National Executors & Trustees Corporation Limited 
6 Lombard Street, £.C3 
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Austerity in the Air? 


Civilians on the Aircraft Production Board, created just a 
year ago by Mr Charles Wilson to clear the obstacles out 
of the way of the aircraft programme, have just launched 
their first rocket. The deputy director, in a recent talk 
which has become public property, has’ strongly urged the 
Air Force and the Navy to get together and agree on a single 
aircraft for each job, to abandon production of other models, 
and concentrate all resources on a few outstanding types. 
In his view, this would speed up production and assure a 
higher proportion of modern aircraft in the 143-group force 
which it is hopéd to have in existence by the middle of 1955. 
He even submitted a list of the models which he felt should 
be dropped, and of those whose production should be 
increased. 

Military members of the board were taken aback by this 
civilian assault, and the aircraft industry does not conceal 
its alarm. The industry fears another period of contract 
cancellation and change similar to that which accompamed 
the stretching out of the defence programme last winter. It 
is an old complaint of civilian administrators that the military 
cannot make up their minds what they want and are unduly 
reluctant to freeze models so that mass production can get 
under way. The forces have until the middle of September 
to reply, but Mr Lovett, the Secretary of Defence, has 
already somewhat heatedly retorted that the moment has not 
yet arrived when it would be safe to abandon experimenting 
in the interests of economy or production. The Air Force 
likes to have some insurance in the shape of a second type 
in case the first is a disappointment. 


The production board has no power to force the services 
to weed out their aircraft. But Congress is already very 
critical of the waste, duplication, and inefficiency which persist 
despite the nominal unification of the services. The new 
powers over procurement given to Mr Small, the chairman 
of the Munitions Board, are designed to appease the critics 
and head off demands for a “ procurement czar” in the 
Department of Defence. However defiant the Air Force 
may feel, it knows it will have to practise more austerity if 
it is to reach its goal by 1955, and the likelihood is that 
some models will be eliminated, even though they may not 


be as many, or exactly the ones the APB favours. 


. * . 
Lifting the Housing Lid 

It now seems certain that government controls over 
housing credit will follow those over consumer credit into 
the wastepaper basket on October Ist. This is what the 
Defence Production Act requires if the number of houses 
started in three consecutive months, on a seasonally adjusted 


basis, falls below an annual rate of 1,200,000 a year. The 
figure for June is 106,000 and when allowance is made for 
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the high summer rate of activity, it is below the very high 
rate fixed by Congress. The totals for July and August a- 
expected to be lower. It does not, however, follow that any 
borrower can buy a house with a nominal § per cent deposir. 
Private lenders will continue to demand much more and <o 
may the Federal Housing Administration. 

Should the number of houses started soar up again to 2n 
annual rate of 1,200,000, controls can be reimposed. Bu 
this rate was exceeded only in the boom year of 1950 ang 
most housing experts believe that the edge has now been 
taken off the postwar thirst for houses. In the past five and 
a half years nearly 6,000,000 non-farm homes have been 
started. What acute need remains is among the poor who 
cannot afford commercial rents. On this score, however, the 
House of Representatives, which was quite willing to yoic 
another billion dollars or so for government purchase of mort- 
gages, stood firm ; it refused to finance the building of mor. 
than 5,000 public housing units this year. Not more than 
10 per cent of these may go to any single state. New York. 
for example, which has plans for over 10,000 units it wants 
to build, will receive Federal aid for only 500. 

Although the number of houses started in the first six 
months of this year is slightly below the first half of 1951, 
construction as a whole has never been greater, either in value 
or physical volume. This is due primarily to government 
contracts for military and atomic projects and to industria! 
expansion, and the Federal Reserve Board sees no reason. 
though housing officials disagree, why credit controls on com- 
mercial construction should not be swept away with those 
on home building. Except in critical defence areas, where 
accommodation is strained by an influx of defence workers, 
federal rent controls also will be lifted:on September 30th 
from the homes in which more than §0 million people live 
The Defence Production Act provided that it might be ex- 
tended only if local communities so requested. 


Shorter Notes 


Fourteen Californian Communists, who took charge of he 
party in the United States after its leaders were sent to jail 
last year, have also now been found guilty, under the Smith 
Act like their predecessors, of conspiring to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of the government by force. They 
have all been given the maximum sentence of five years in 
jail and a fine of $10,000, but are expected to appeal. 

* 


The first official estimate of this year’s cotton crop puts 
it at 14,735,000 bales, compared with an output of 15,144,000 
last year. The calculation does not make full allowance for 
the drought in the South, but it is unlikely that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has run any risk of overestimating the 
crop this year in view of the trouble it got into when : 
did so last year. Combined export and domestic demands 
are put at about 14 million bales and the carryover for Jast 
season, one of the smallest for many years, at 2.5 million bales. 








Planning produces results in the dollar market 


Successful selling in the U. S. market requires 

a carefully planned sales approach. As one of 
America’s oldest commercial banks, Irving Trust 
Company knows this great market thoroughly . . . 
will gladly work with you in locaffing competent 


organizations to help develop or expand your 
sales there. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET * NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Pret} 


of the world’s total population of 2,400,000,000 


live a life untouched by electrical power 


Civiuisep Lire, as we know it today, based on power of these backward regions are raised, political doctrines 


applied to the machine, is little more than 150 years old. that threaten thefree world arecertain toflourishand spread. 
As yet, less than one third of the world’s total population 


enjoy the full benefits of electricity — the modern source 


In 1951, over 70% of the output of 

' power for industry. The great mass of mankind still live Jot 7 P 
i) a primitive grain economy and are supplied, for the THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP Was exported 
most ill handicrafts. The . 
most part, by sie ae aniicrais.: Théy usp the — THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP has been formed from a number 
modes of production, the same sources of power, light and 5 S ‘ ‘ . ‘ 

of old-established British engineering companies with a 
heat that were used 2,000 years ago. 


high reputation for the design and making of diesel engines 
and electrical generating and distribution equipment. 
Production has been rationalised and a world marketing 
network developed in order to meet the world’s urgent and 
ever-growing demand for industrial power. The group 
produces every week over 2,000 internal combustion 
engines ranging in power from 3 h.p. to nearly 3,000 h.p. 
In 1951 over 70% of this vast output was exported—mainly 
to the backward regions of the world. The exported output 
of THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP accounted for 34% of the total 
United Kingdom exports of diesel engines and diesel 
generating sets and exceeded the total exports of similar 
| plant from the United States. There are almost unlimitéd 
opportunities in front of THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP as it tackles 
one of the world’s most pressing economic problems — the 
supply of quickly installed and easily serviced plant that 
can be used immediately as a source of industrial power. 





The Indian peasant crouching over his fire of dried cow 
dung; the Mexican peon shuffling along dusty tracks to his 
water, hole; the Egyptian fellah trudging behind his 
water buffalo; the African tribesman squatting in his mud 
hut — these are typical of the living standards endured by 
2 out of 3 of the world’s population today. This is the 
measure of the task before the industrial west. With a 





world population increasing at a rate of over 20,000,000 a 

year, living standards in backward regions cannot be The Group is also helping the country’s export drive to 
raised quickly without electrical power — power that can the utmost of its resources through the very high propor- 
be applied to the machine. And until the living standards tion of its total output that is sold for foreign currency. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


THE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES; 
MIRRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD - PETTERS LTD + J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTD 


Lil an sas 


reteq thy 
ean tete 
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' thought dictating machines were bulky things” 


The trim, streamlined Dictaphone Time-Master 
is changing ideas about dictating machines ! 


Many a business man has been amazed at his first sight of 
the Dictaphone Time-Master. It is so small, so good- 
looking, such a credit to an office desk. 

Yet this smart little machine also represents the last 
word in dictating efficiency and simplicity. It records on 
Dictabelts—little plastic belts, each one taking 15 full 
minutes of crisp, crystal-clear dictation. Dictabelts fold 
flat for filing and may be posted in an ordinary envelope, 
up to ten at a time for a 2}d. stamp. 


EASY TO OPERATE 
Another big Time-Master advantage is its sheer simplicity. 


DICTAPHON 


Regtsered Trad Mark 


Controls are few and simple, and wherever possible, 
automatic. There are no intricate adjustments. It is a 
machine you can operate, literally, with one finger. 


ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS! 


1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins, high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and repro- 
duction. 3. Uniform backspacing, immediate place finding. 
4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, filable, expend- 
able Dictabelts, low-cost plastic medium. 6. Nation-wide 
service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for Time-Master literature to Dictaphone Co. Lid., 
Dept..O, 107, Kingsway, London, W.€.2, or ask for a 
demonstration at your local Dictaphone branch. | 


GREATEST NAME 
IN DICTATION. 


Maps m® Great Brirain. Branch Offices; BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





‘“‘Defiance” in South Africa 


(From Our Johannesburg Correspondent) 


Y August 8th, 4,968 persons had beén arrested in South 
Africa for breaking apartheid laws since the defiance 
impaign began on June 26th. The résisters’ technique has 
recome almost stereotyped. A group of Africans, sometimes 
with an Indian leader or two, approach a railway station or 
sost office (but post- offices have fallen out of favour since a 
Port Elizabeth magistrate ruled that epertheid did not apply 
post offices and therefore no laws were being broken 
icre). They approach openly, and make for the entrance 
narked “ For Europeans Only.” The men (and sometimes 
vomen as well) wear on their arms the band of ‘the African 
National Congress, which has three colours, green, black and 
zold (green for the country, black for the people, gold for 
the country’s wealth). Waiting for them are several Euro- 
pean policemen, usually armed with revolvers or, where a 
really big demonstration is expected, with rifles also. The 
“ defiers ” seek to pass through the “ whites only” entrance. 
The police stop and formally caution them. The resisters 
announce their intention of proceeding. The police then 
arrest them. Another gambit is for groups of Africans to 
parade in orderly fashion through the streets after curfew 
hour—without passes. In their anxiety to be arrested they 
nearly always forewarn the authorities of their intentions. 


The sequel is not always as quiet as the arrests have 
invariably been. At Port Elizabeth, and also at Grahams- 
town, police with batons charged a crowd of Africans, 
estimated in each imstance at about 200, who had congregated 
outside the court where “defiers” were being tried. On 
both occasions, a number of people were injured. These 
police baton charges have recently become a regular feature 
of South African life. The police have come in for a great 
deal of criticism, even from persons who are not in sympathy 
with the “ defiers.” The Minister of Justice, Mr Charles 
Swart, has brushed these criticisms aside, and the Govern- 
ment resolutely refuses to hold any inquiry into police 
behaviour. Mr Swart declares that he is determined to 
stamp out violence. But unfortunately for this argument, the 
“ defiers” have so far been impeccably non-violent: all the 
violence has come from the side of the police. 


White Opinion Disgusted 


These police charges have undoubtedly disgusted a section 
of white public opinion. This may be the intention of the 
organisers of the defiance campaign. They have concen- 
trated cautiously on the coastal towns, like East London and 
Port Elizabeth, and the inland oases of scholastic peace like 
Grahamstown, where violent scenes are seldom witnessed. 
Although the campaign started in Johannesburg, the 
organisers have since left the stormy Witwatersrand severely 
slone. They may be saving it up for their (still undated) 
‘rand finale. But, even where there is no violence, people 

‘ve become weary of the sight of large numbers of native 
ucn and women surrendering themselves to arrest and being 

‘ded into huge police vans. There is something offensive 
(0 decent instincts about the very passiveness of those 
arrested ; a thing the wily organisers have probably also 
-ounted on for discrediting the Government and the police. 
And, of course, there is the guilty knowledge that the men 
and women being herded into the police vans have not com- 
mitted much of an offence: it is only since the present 
Government came to power that apartheid has become a 


law and breaking it a crime. Before that it was only “ segre- 
gation,” enforced by custom. 

This aspect of the matter worries the Government too, but 
for a different reason. Mr Swart is plainly itching for the 
power to impose much heavier sentences on the “ defiers ” 
than their minor technical offences justify under the law as 
it stands. The sentence is a fine of £1, or sometimes £8 in 
cases of “ trespass,” with the alternative of a few days in 
prison. The “ defiers,” being pledged to “ fill the jails,” 
refuse to pay the fines. At first the courts ordered that, 
whether they elected to pay or not, whatever money they 
had on their persons should be seized and paid in as fines, 
Now the “ defiers ” are careful to carry no money. 


The Oosterlig, a Nationalist newspaper published in Port 
Klizabeth, has its own interpretation of these events, and 
its own suggested remedy. “The great majority (of the 
resisters),” it declares angrily, “are without shelter. They 
find prison a pleasant abode. These people only understand 
the lash.” If it were so, it would be a revealing commentary 
on the conditions of the majority of the Africans in such 
prospercus little towns as Port Elizabeth and East London 
(where in fact the squalid “ locations ” do harbour thousands 
of homeless families). But some at least of the “ defiers ” 
are comparatively well to do, educated people like Mrs 
Nompie Njongwe, the wife of one of the African National 
Congress leaders. 


Mass Police Raids 


Africans always crowd into court when resisters come up 
for. sentence. When the resisters appear in the dock, the 
friends in court give them the African National Congress 
sign (clenched fist, thumb up) and call out the Congress 
slogan: “Africa!” The resisters return the sign and the 
cry. There is no doubt what their feelings are: they are 
virtuous, uplifted fighters in a virtuous cause. Smilingly, 
they tell the unhappy magistrate (who may have his own 
feelings about apartheid): “The apartheid iaws insult 
human dignity”; or they ask pointedly: “How would you 
like your children to be made to carry passes ? ” 

The patience of the police, never strong when dealing 
with non-Europeans, is wearing thin. Mass raids, rather 
clumsily deployed, have been carried out on the homes and 
offices of Congress leaders. The police said they were look- 
ing for documents containing evidence of “ Communist 
conspiracy.” Pressmen were warned off and threatened with 
arrest for “ obstructing” the police. .Dr James Moroka, 
president of the African National Congress, whose Bloem- 
fontein home was raided, remaified unperturbed. “ They 
will find no such evidence,” he declared. “We have no 
secrets.” But the fact remains that the defiance campaign 
has-a good deal of Communist as well as Gandhi-ist inspira~ 
tion. Dr Moroka is largely a benevolent figurehead. ‘The 
real leaders have ideas in advance of his somewhat naive 
recipe for a “fully democratic South Africa with equal 
rights for all.” They are conscientiously whipping up a 
black nationalism as. potent for mischief as Dr Malan’s 
brand of white herrenvolkism. This is quite obvious to 
“ moderate” non-Europeans. But the “moderates” now 
find that they have to go with the popular tide. 

Suppression is the Government’s simple remedy: how 
to apply it is proving more difficult. Fines have been 
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increased ; but the resisters are in any case pledged not to 
pay fines. They want to “ fill the jails.” The rank-and-file 
have worked out a technique for not suffering unduly. One 
African said frankly to his employer: “Next week 'm on 
call for arrest. Can my cousin take my job until I come 
out again?” He added cheerfully: “Then I can get my 
job back and it will be his’ turn to go to prison.” Many 
employérs are reluctant to sack resisters: they are already 
half won over to sympathy with their cause. Apartheid in 
principle has a good deal of support among white South 
Africans, but not apartheid in the clumsy, pin-pricking way 
the Govérnment is applying it. 

The Government is now experimenting with _ flogging 
instead of trying to impose a fine. Resisters under the age 
of 21 are to be flogged. This treatment may well be 
extended if the campaign goes on. Staunch Nationalists are 
all in favour of it. But lashings are unlikely to deter the 
resisters. When they volunteer, they know that in any case 
they stand a fair chance of being knocked about by the 
police (usually éxplained away as “ tripping on the stairs 
eading down to the cells” or “ falling against the corner of 
a table in the charge office”). The flow of volunteers shows 
little sign of drying up. 

The million or more Cape Coloureds have so far stood 
aloof from the defiance campaign. But they are thoroughly 
resentful of the Government’s determiation to deprive them 
of their cherished common roll voting privilege.. At present 
they are still trying, through the courts, to arrest this 
legislation. If. they finally fail it is quite likely that many 
will decide to join the resistance campaign. 

Meanwhile, almost every day, somewheré in South Africa, 
another few scores of Africans march to a railway station, 
or parade. without passes after curfew. The police vans 
arrive. The marchers are bundled inside and driven off. A 
few more white eye-witnesses feel the dangerous tremor of 
self-disgust. Crowds of Africans continue to pray and to sing 
their melancholy songs outside the courts and jails, or, 
exultantly, to greet the arrested with the thumbs-up sign and 
the shout of “/Africa’! ” There is little doubt which section 
in South Africa feels that, if it has not yet got might on its 
side, it has right. The dispossessed have found a powerful 
totem: nationalism. It has turned out not to be Dr Malan’s 
sole patent after all. 


Rivalry over the Saar 


Or all the questions that confront postwar Western 
Europe, few, have generated-more confusion and heat than 
- that of the Saar’s future. At the Moscow conference of 1946 
Britain and the United States agreed that the territory should 
be politically detached from Germany and economically 
attached to France. The Saar Statute later gave constitu- 
tional form to this formula. The biggest of the steelworks 
were requisitioned by France in agreement withthe Inter- 
Allied Reparations Agency, but their ownership is still in 
doubt. The coalmines were leased to France for fifty years. 
The territory was included in the French monetary sphere, 
and a French Commissioner has exercised political control 
which has been progressively loosened over the past few 
years. 

From a strictly legal point of view indefinite postponement 
of a decision about the Saar’s future can be justified. The 
Potsdam agreement left it to the signatories of a four-power 
treaty with Germany, and such a treaty seems as distant as 
ever. But the French Foreign Minister has recently sug- 
gested that France and Germany should themselves settle 
this dispute at once by agreeing to “ Europeanise ” the terri- 
tory as the first step toward the federation of Western Europe. 
M. Schuman is said to feel that all projects for West European 
co-operation are in jeopardy until this irritant is removed. 
Moreover, some move was needed because the Bonn Govern- 
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ment will bring before the next meeting of the Council of 
Europe in September a motion about the lack of democratic 
freedom in the Saar, unless Germany receives some satisfac- 
tion from France in the meantime. 


Closer examination of both the French and German views 
on this question will show why an amicable solution is proving 
so difficult. They can. be ascertained only roughly, because 
the periodic negotiations between M. Schuman and Professor 
Hallstein, German Secretary for Foreign Affairs, have so far 
been conducted in secret. 


The French Case 


Saarbruecken.—The French. propose that this might 
become the headquarters of the Schuman coal-steel pool. 
In offering to accept a German-speaking town as Europe’s 
District of Columbia they consider they have made a generous 
gesture. The national inclination is to select a French town; 
but this proposal reflects, they say, their free acknowledge- 
ment that Germany is bound to play a dominant role in a West 
European community. Mindful of Germany’s record, they 
feel that victims of German militarism are showing a generous 
willingness to abandon reasonable suspicions and give the 
nation its rightful place in the new partnership. 


European Authority—Although they have not said so 
officially, the French arg believed to be ready to transfer what 
remains of their political jurisdiction over the Saar to the 
European political authority proposed by M. Schuman, or to 
an interim international commission. The French are not 


prepared to incorporate any portion of French territory in a 
Europeanised Saar. 


Elections—Their attitude towards the German demand 
for free elections in the Saar is affected by their desire that 
the territory shall be “ Europeanised.” They seem to accept 
elections. with pro-German parties taking part fully and 
freely—for the first time since the war. But they want the 
elections to take place with everybody understanding clearly 
that the Saar is to be “ Europeanised,” and for that a prior 
Franco-German agreement to this effect is needed. It is 
ridiculous, they argue, to give power of veto in a great inter- 
national problem to a group of small towns and villages. Self- 
determination in the Saar is Wilsonianism pyshed to a crazy 
extreme ; once admit the principle that decisions of the states 
that have set up the Schuman pool are subject to approval by 
small communities affected by them, and the work of the 
High Authority—or, indeed, of any future political authority 
—becomes impossible. The French strongly oppose a 
referendum; and they regard the present clamour in Germany 
for free elections as an effort to embarrass France and as a 
bargaining counter to get more concessions. 


Ownership of Coal and Steel—The French intend to keep 
their hold on the territory’s coal and steel resources, for that 
is the chief guarantee that France enters the coal-steel poo! 
having industrial “parity” with Western Germany. 

Economic Union with France-—They show no inclination 
at present to give up the fiscal and customs union with the 
Saar. The Saar makes ¢. valuable contribution to the French 
balance of payments. If the coal-steel pool works smoothly, 
customs barriers against coal will disappear automatically in 
five months, and those against steel in eight months. This 
would presumably leave manufactured goods and agricul- 
tural products subject to tariff and quota restrictions until the 
complete economic federation of Western Europe is achieved. 


The German Case 


“ The Saar is German.”—All Germans regard the terri- 
tory as part of Germany. They have no more renounced their 
claims to it than to the eastern territories. To renounce either 
area would be an act that nationalists could exploit to bring 
down any freely elected. government responsible for it. Dis- 
appointment at the failure to attain German unity has in- 
creased the sensitiveness of West Germans in this matter. 
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CROWD WASHED OUT 


SEA SCOUTS MAROONED IN COVE 


Crops are now past Sal- 
vation in many parts of 
Schweppshire. The holiday 
sporting programme has 
been ruined and the roads 
were crowded yesterday 
with disappointed holiday- 
makers trooping back from 
flooded coastal resorts and 
bathing beaches where giant 
waves have wrecked bathing 
huts and spread an amazing 
melée of condemned slot 
machines, deck quoits, 
old second-hand. bathing 
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HOPS DESTROYED BY LIGHTNING 





GRISLY FIND 


IN FESTIVAL 
“ WELL OF TRUTH ™ 


Human Jawbone lodgedin Wali 
Foul Play Suspected 


reign of terror during the past 
fortnight. Peaceful holiday- 
makers have been premedi- 
tatedly attacked with knotted 
bathing costumes or pelted 
with old cuttlefish by inflam- 
ed malcontents. 


Quadruple 
Crash 


HOLIDAY CHARABANC 
BUCKLED 

Boy Buried Head Down 
in Sand Castle—Will Survive 

Four hours” artificial re- 
Spiration- were administered 
to Tony Réssl, recently cut 
out of wealthy uncle's will. 
Ailing Réssi had earlier been 
shaken *when with thirteen 

Dissatisfied bathing-mac- } other little ones he narrow- 
hine attendants have put 3 escaped cliff fall on Lido 
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Amateur detectives were 
wondering whether there was 
any connection between this 
incident and the finding of an 
unidentified gold tooth in a 
margarine tin in Schwepton 
Mallet Reservoir. 


Bungalow 
Blaze 


NEXT TO PETROL STORE 


towelsand retired naval men 
five hundred yards inland. 



















Setting Lotion 
in Cream Buns 


RESORTS WARNED 








Many little ones weretaken 
to hospital after the Orphans” 
Outing last Wednesday. Each 
had eaten only fifteen of 
these confections when the 
leader of the troop com- 
plained that she was unable 
to remove her Brownie 


the charming :little coves of | of Schweppington-Schwuper- 
sombrero. 


East Schweppshire under a 





Mare. 
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round 
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Written by Stephen Potter. Drawn by Lewitt-Him 
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ray tubes aren’t so obliging—they need man-made protection on their travels. 
The Packaging Division of the Bowater Organisation exists to 
supply this protection—the protection that only skilful packaging can give. 
Bowaters work with paper and have been uncommonly successful with a 
variety of goods whose names are household words. They may be able to help 
with packaging suggestions and designs to meet your particular problems. 






Issued by 


THE PACKAGING DIVISION OF THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


for Bowaters Sales Company Limited, Harewood House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 


What has Aluminium Sulphate 
to do with Magazines? 


Wherever you live and whatever your vocation, you may be 
sure that Spence chemicals play a part in your life. 


Spence aluminium sulphate is used extensively 
in the manufacture of paper—not only in the 
sizing of the paper but also to ensure the 
absolute purity of the process water used in the 
paper mill. 


Uy 


Yj 
Uf, 


The Technical Service Department will gladly 
deal with your requests for information on the Cj; 
properties and applications of Spence products. 2 


GHEMIGALS play a part tn vee life 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD - WIDNES -« LANCASHIRE 
LONDON - .BRISTOL 
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: As an example of Nature’s skill in packagin», 
the orange stands high. But powders.and paints, cornflakes and cathode 
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This attitude has led, very understandably, to the sugges- 
on from an official source in Bonn that the French should 
sake a territorial sacrifice to the European ideal by Euro- 
peanising @ portion of Lorraine. 

‘ry Schumacher’s View.—The extreme nationalist. case 
»» vividly stated this week by the Social Democrat leader. 
The Bonn Government, he said, is not entitled to cede 
(Geman territory such as the Saar either to France or to any 
European group. To do so would be to follow the example 
of the East German Communist régime, which has aban- 
doned claims to territories beyond the Oder-Neisse line. 


l\emand for Free Elections—Pro-German parties in the 
rerritory have hitherto been prevented from organising. 
Western Germany asks that freedom for all parties should be 
restored in time for them to organise and campaign before 
elections. This demand is heard in all quarters, ranging from 
die-hard nationalists to moderates like Dr Adenauer. Indeed, 
he asserts that the democracies should follow their own pre- 
cepts, among which is the right to self-determination. “TI 
must press,” the Chancellor has said, “ that the final decision 
must belong to. the Saar.. Only free elections can give any 
value to decisions about the Europeanisation of the Saar.” 

Economie Proposals —If the German Government formu- 
jates its other demands, they are likely to include points made 
n proposals for Europeanisation put forward a few weeks 
ago by pro-~German Social Democrats in the Saar. They 
suggest: 

i) that the customs union with France be abolished in 
our of complete freedom for imports and exports between 
the Saar and other members of the Council of Europe. 

(ii) that the French transfer the administration of the Saar 
mines to a European body and make them European 
property ; 

(ii) that a Buropean currency be established within the 
framework of the European Payments Union which would 
become the currency for the Saar. 

Inequality of Sacrigfce-——The Germans maintain that the 
French seek from them an unequal sacrifice for the European 
ideal. Germany is asked to renounce the Saar permanently— 
in return for what ? An act of: political renunciation by the 
French—it is true—and the placing of the Saar under Euro- 
pean authority ; but their economic domination is to con- 
tinue through the Saar’s economic union with France and 
through French control of the territory’s coal and steel, until 
the day when total federation erases all economic boundaries. 


Horse-Trading instead of Gestures 


The Germans entirely ignore the “ intangibles,” such as 
the French proposal to make Saarbruecken a West European 
capital. Such concessions might have satisfied them five years 
ago when they were still numb with defeat and the nationalist 

it lay dormant. (Guilt they have never felt.) Today 
nost Germans are conscious only of their economic recovery, 
‘heir mounting strength and prestige, and the fact that the 
cderal Republic has been ‘promised treatment as an equal 
and free partner. _ They feel, therefore, that negotiations 
should be on a straight horse-trading basis. Moreover, they 
ice! ume is on their side ; if Europeanisation can be put off a 
ie longer, then the Saar will be drawn from the soft franc 
zone into the hard mark area. 

‘he French are infuriated by German failure to recognise 

ir concessions for what they are. They also suspect that 
‘ne Germans are half-hearted about European unity, 
especially when it involves ‘any Sacrifice on their part. The 
‘sermans are equally resentful that the French have failed to 
acknowledge the sacrifice Germany is asked to make. In Dr 
Adenauer’s words: 

If we Germans accept the Europeanisation of the Saar 

ith the reservation as to the Saar population’s approval, 
__‘¢ shall have made a sacrifice which should be recognised. 
rhis a = = of — and emotions that has to be over- 
come if the business of European unity is to go ahead. What 
‘ution is possible will be the subject of a further article, 


Sober Thought on Egypt’s 


Finances 


“One of our first objectives,” said Aly Maher last week, 
“is to stabilise our finances and economy on a solid basis, 
and,” he added, “ in sincere collaboration with the foreigner.” 
Most Egyptian newspapers, however nationalist, gave promi- 
nence even to the final phrase. Sobriety is in the air. The 
time has come for it, for the deterioration of Egypt’s internal 
financial position during the budget year that ended on 
June 30th was considerablé. Some of it was caused by 
circumstances beyond local control ; the fall in the world 
demand for textile fibres, for instance, has hit all countries 
that depend on cotton or wool for prosperity. 


But it could have been fores¢en that the high price level 
aused by world stockpiling in 1950 was not eternal; the 
greater part of Egypt’s distress must be put down to bad 
management. The prime example of this is well known: 
it was the Wafd government’s bid to save the pockets of a 
few speculating party members and supporters at the expense 
of the Egyptian treasury. By fixing mimimum cotton prices 
at a level which it hoped would save its friends, it threw 
the Egyptian price level out of all relation to the world 
level, clogged Egyptian warehousés and imposed upon 
Egyptian governments in two successive years the necessity 
for buying an unwanted commodity in order to hold the 
market and prevent collapse at home. A second sample of 
heedless management was the disregard for the cost of 
pursuing Egypt’s “ national aspirations ” ; between October, 
1951 and mid-19§2 the Wafd’s anti-British campaign entailed 
the expenditure of some £E12 million in compensation to 
Egyptians whom it caused in one way or another to lose 
wages or property. The cash cost was not counted at the 
time, but needs to be weighed now. 


Foreigners Scared Away 


Any man who sets out to straighten Egypt’s finances and 
economy must realise that he faces two vital tasks, the first 
of which is nearly insoluble. How is he to improve the lot 
of a population that has doubled in the last 1§ years, and 
that is still rising at a rate that is causing the national income 
per head to drop and the acreage of land per family to fall 
year by year and decade by decade ? Ordinary expenditure 
On improvement never stems the rising ude. In a country 
that is fast becoming aware of the unfairness of the distri- 
bution of local wealth, every financial measure taken to 
improve the state of the exchequer must now be weighed 
in the light of its social repercussions. The second task is 
to persuade peasants who are instinctive cotton-growers, but 
otherwise ignorant people, to produce more of commodities 
other than cotton, so as to enable them to stand up when 
need be to the buffets of inflation and of world trade. Cotton 
possibilities apart, local agricultural preduction is on the 
down-grade. The production of maize, the fellah’s main 
food, was lower in the 1940s than in the 1920s ; sugar pro- 
dtiction, which met the local demand till 1949, is now 30 
per cent below it. Wheat yield figures tell the same story ; 
last year Egypt imported nearly as much as it grew. 


Industrial productivity at present holds little hope of 
restoring the balance becausé, congenitally, the Egyptian 
investor likes to sink his capital in ventures entirely within 
his personal control—-land or houses—out of which he hopes 
to squeeze a 20-30 per cent dividend: Stocks and shares 
in other men’s companies he deems to be neither promising 
nor safe. The foreigner, once the chief source of investment 
in industry, has spurned Egypt ever since the nationalistic 
company law of 1947 decreed that local companies must be 
primarily Egyptian as to management, staff and capital. 


Looking immediately ahead in the light of these facts, 
Egypt’s internal finances, though shaking, do not seem to be 
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beyond restoration to the comparatively superior level of two 
years ago. This, though it left a good deal to be desired 
from a sociological standpoint, at least spelt solvency. In 
1950-51 revenue amounted to {E191.8 million and expendi- 
ture to £E190.2 million, the principal sources of the former 
being £E93.2 million from customs and excise, and {E24 
million from direct taxation on land, property and income. 
Principal outgoings were {E30 million on education, which 
has become a laudably heavy item now that it is free, and— 
as has become customary in the years since the Palestine 
war—juzt under {E50 million on the armed forces. (Ten 
years earlier total budgetary expenditure was only £E46 
million.) But it should be noted that the 1951-52 budget 
surplus was, as were similar and. rather larger “ savings” in 
the ten previous years, made up of unspent allocations on 
works designed to improve the lot of the poor man. Such 
“savings” totalled £E20.7 million in 1951-52 and £E7r1r 
million over the five years. beginning in July, 1946. They 
were pumped into a so-called Reserve Fund which has proved 
a boon to governments in need of money for ventures that 
do not appear in ordinary budgets. Thus the system of 
state budgeting which prevailed till last year was, though 
orthodox, inadequate if weighed by social standards. 


Financial management in the year 1951-52 was wanting 
on both grounds. Cotton exports fell by 700,000 bales or to 
almost half their 1950-51 level and a main source of revenue 
—the cotton export tax—therefore fell away; the govern- 
* ment that took over after the January riots was obliged to 
cancel duties, notably on kerosene and sugar, in order to 
enable the poor to compete with the cost of living ; the swift 
changes of government led to uncertainty of tenure and loss 
of morale in the civil service, with the result that tax collec- 
tion became defective. Arrears are said currently to amount 
to £E18 million. For all these reasons revenue fell off. 
Simultaneously, expenditure rose ; the government bought 
cotton on contract to the tune of {E30 million ; it spent £E7 
million on compensation to Canal Zone_workers and {£E5 
million on claims for damage in the Cairo riots ; cost of living 
subsidies increased by £E3 million to {E19 million, of which 
£E13 million was for wheat alone. The 1951-52 budget 
deficit, which the Maher government now has to meet, is said 
to be between £E35 million and {E4o million. 


The balance remaining in the domestic Reserve Fund is 
unpublished, but it is certainly not sufficient to meet con- 
tinued overspending on such a scale. The account must be 
balanced in 1952-53. To achieve this, Aly Maher and his 
finance minister, Abdel Gelil el Emary, will have to accustom 
an easily dissatisfied public to two distasteful facts. One is 
_ that increased expenditure on social services—which is nowa- 
days desired by all Egyptians—cannot be afforded unless 
there is both a rise in revenue caused by increased, and more 
efficient, taxation and by cuts in wasteful expenditure. The 
second is that unless large additional sources of revenue are 
disclosed expenditure on the army and on social services 
cannot rise simultaneously. 


Looking farther ahead, once this first dose of fact is 
administered, there are other distasteful notions to implant. 
Egypt must swallow the fact that the great public works 


which are the only way to improve living standards—electrifi- ‘ 


cation of the Assuan dam ; multi-national agreement on the 
use of the Great Lakes ; perhaps, also, in a more remote 
future, the harnessing of solar energy—cannot happen with- 
out seeking great quantities of foreign help, which will not be 
forthcoming unless Egypt is. correspondingly co-operative. 


ru, ¥ & 


Correction.—In the article called “ A Federal Belgium ? ” 
in The Economist last week, the statement that “the 
ethical difference ” between the Walloon and Flemish com- 
munities is evident enough, should have referred to their 
“ ethnical differences *’ ; and the statement that the proposed 
territorial unit of Flanders would include “ Antwerp and 
Luxembourg ” should have read “ Antwerp and Limbourg.” 
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Australia’s ‘‘ Incentive’ 
Budget 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


In his incentive Budget presented to the Commonweal: 
Parliament this month, the Federal Treasurer (Sir Arthu- 
Fadden) framed the Government’s proposals in the ligh: . 
of an economic situation which has undergone considera’ - 
deterioration in the last twelve months. The Treasurer, ;, 
conceding tax concessions of {49,550,000 for the current 
financial year, sought to give an “ incentive to investors and 
businessmen and to the community at large.” But the 
Budget, despite its concessions, contained nothing designed 
to redistribute the nation’s resources so. as to expand 
export income ; it is the fall in this which is the basic cause 
of the present financial stringency. In its simplest term;, 
Australia is suffering from the effect of a halving of the 
price of wool last season. In uence, export income 
fell in a year from £A979 million to £A665.8 million, an 
ill-fortupe aggravated by a tremendous increase in imports 
which in twelve months leapt from £A741.4 million to 
£Ar1,049.5 million. The financial year to June 30th last 
ended with a trade deficit of £A383.7 million ; as a result 
Australia ran down its international reserves by nearly 
£A500 million. , 


It was against this gloomy background that Sir Arthur 
had to devise a Budget to bring about some 
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CoMMONWEALTH REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


1951-52 1951-52 1952-53 
Estimate Actual Estimate 
od 
£ £ £ 
Revenue ........e00- 1,041,404,000 1,002,395,000 959,890,000 
Expenditure ......... 926,872,000 903,895,000 959,430,000 
Seat ik 0 6.d's ov'xte 144,532,000 98,500,000 460,000 


revival of business confidence and with it a stimulation of 
public spending. Individual taxpayers will find welcome 
enough the abolition of the special 10 per cent levy imposed 
last year, but companies, which have been given only token 
tax concessions, cannot be blamed for not having shown 
wild enthusiasm about their share of the Budget incentives. 
Tax reductions are important in helping to prevent too sharp 
a contraction in business activity, but they are only partly 
the answer to Australia’s problem. The country is now 
saddled with a high cost price structure built up during the 
years of buoyant prosperity. Against this, export income, 
the life force of the Australian economy, has declined 
alarmingly, and unfortunately shows little signs of immedia‘e 
expansion. In the meantime, as Sir Arthur Fadden right!y 
points out, “cost inflation” continues merrily on its upward 
course, serving only to aggravate the conditions which th: 
Budget is attempting to alleviate. 


The Budget for 1952-53 was not framed to achiev: 
anything more than a nominal surplus. Last year, ti: 
Commonwealth finished with a substantial surplus of 
£98.5 million, which was £16 million less than the origina! 
estimate of {114.5 million. The surplus for 1951-52 has 
been applied to finance States’ public works in fulfilment of 
the Commonwealth’s undertaking to make itself responsib!: 
for meeting the difference between the £225 million works 
programme and the funds raised on the public marke'. 
Now, the Commonwealth Government has resolutely put 


its foot down against budgeting for a surplus to finance ths 
capliah washes of the Sua 
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discipline our thou’s, controlling their waywardness by as 
orous a system of testing as has ever been devised. A type- 


writer, if it be worthy of the name, is an intricate mechanism, 






made very accurately. And having to be so accurately made, 
isn’t it a wonder that the Imperial Good Companion is such a 
hard-working, knock-about, quick-typing, long-living, easily- 


transportable and inexpensive portable typewriter ? 
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Was his machine 
jet-propelied too? 


PAY DAY in Royal Air Force establishments 
produces its own special problems. The great 
number of personnel to be paid, differing 
from man to man in rank, entitlements; allow- 
ances and deductions, makes speed in the 
accounts sections absolutely essential. The fact 
that personnel are liable to move from one 
station to another is just one more difficulty to 
be faced. 

During World War Il, the vast increase in 
man-power threw a heavy burden on account- 
ing sections. Pay Clerks were hard-pressed to 
keep up with the amount of checking neces- 
sary, and individual airmen found, some- 
times, that their full pay details lagged behind 
their postings from unit to unit. 

Anxious to ease this situation, the R.A.F. 
consulted machine accounting specialists of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited. 

In association with officers of the Air Min- 
istry, Burroughs studied the problem, and it 
was decided to instal Electric Adding-Subtrac- 
ting Machines to speed up the work. 

Result? Using these Burroughs machines, 
accounting sections can check, quickly and 
smoothly, the exact financial status of the air- 
men they deal with. The new system makes it 
possible to supply each airman with a simple 
copy of his account every four months, and, 
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Could your business 
burn tonight? 









ON R.A.F. STATIONS @ new 
streamlined machine is speeding 
the work of the accounting 


sectiong , +. 


since duplicates of the figure information ob- 
tained are used as transfer documents, there 
are no delays in the dispatch of pay details. 

WHAT ABOUT YoU? If your business could 
benefit from faster figuring, call in Burroughs. 
They can offer advice on all the latest systems, 
for Burroughs make the world’s broadest line 





of modern record-keeping machines: Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Billing and Statis:\..| 
Machines, and Microfilm Equipment. 

Call Burroughs teday. Sales and Service 
offices in principal cities round the world. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


For expert advice in any field of business figures 


CALL IN Burroughs J 


Your business is in danger as 
long as your records, the basis 
of business, are not safe from 
fire. And the longer fire has 
left you alone, the greater the 
odds that it will call. Tonight 
is as likely as any other night. 
And papers, files, ledgers are 
the fuel flames feed on. 


But fire will not destroy 
papers locked in Chubb Files. 
They ate severely tested not 
only against fire but against fall. 
To ensure that your records 
are as secure as this, send for 
further details of Chubb Fire- 
resisting Record Protection 
Equipment for the office. 
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Although the Treasurer indicated that the Federal Govern- 
ent does not -in the current year intend to finance state 
orks out of Commonwealth revenues, it is nevertheless 
ill obliged to find about £130 million for the States’ works 
equirements. This is because it gave an undertaking at 
- Loan Council to underwrite States’ works to the extent 
| £180 million, and of this sum not more than £50 million 
, reasonably be expected to be obtained from the public 
oon market unless there is a miraculous change in invest- 
nt sentiment in the next few months. The Common- 
wcalth obviously does not anticipate a buoyant loan market 
, the current year for it has decided that “ loan raisings for 
ecential works of a -truly developmental and productive 
kind should receive some special assistance from bank 
credit.” In other words, the Commonwealth has completely 
changed its attitude on maintaining economic activity by 
the inflationary expedient of credit expansion. 


No indication was given by Sir Arthur Fadden of the 
exient to which the Commonwealth intends to rely on 
freasury bills for maintaining spending power through 
.penditure on public works, but not less than {100 million 
ould well come from this source in the current year. The 
Australian economy has suffered such a tremendous loss of 
1s generating force—income from the sale of its exports— 
in the last twelve months that it is clearly recognised by 
the Government that a little additional dose of inflation 
would be a far lesser evil than the development of a business 
depression with its inevitable consequence of unemployment. 


It is indeed surprising that the deterioration in overseas 
trade in the last twelve months has not made a more serious 
impact. The Australian economy reacts most sensitively to 
fluctuations in. its overseas reserves; but much of the 
deflationary effect of this fall has been cushioned by sub- 
stantial releases of “ excess deposits ” of the trading banks, 
which the Commonwealth Bank held since 1939 as a means 

{ controlling the credit base. Releases from this source 
since June, 19§1, total {375.7 million. 


This, then, is the general economic background to the 
1952-53 budget. There seems little hope of effecting a sub- 
stantial increase in exports, while at the same time * cost 
inflation” continues unabated. The continuing rise in the 
basic wage is, however, due to a deliberate Government 
policy of permitting -rises in the prices of basic foodstuffs 
m an attempt to give a further incentive to producers. As 
‘ong as this policy continues, further increases in the basic 
wage may be expected, making it harder for both primary 
and secondary industry. to meet the difficulties brought 
about by falling incomes. 


Red Cross Purposes 


In two cities, Helsinki and Toronto, the Soviet Union has 
iccently made a dramatic return to the community of nations. 
But the contrast. between the two events has been both 
‘onic and instructive. Stalinist “ tactics ” evidently required 
ihat friendship and moderation should be the order of the 
cay at the Olympic Games, but that at the Red Cross con- 
icrence a barrage of polemics must be put down to distract 
allcnuon from the organisation’s undeniable achievements 
id to mar its reputation for impartial service to humanity. 
lvents have indeed justified the fear that the aim of the large 
Communist delegations sent to Térénto a fortnight ago was 
‘ use the International Conference of the Red Cross purely 
“Sa propaganda platform, and if possible to wreck the 
organisation, ; a | 
Nothing can stop the Communists from withdrawing from 
‘\¢ Red Cross even the tenuous recognition they now give it; 
and then denouncing it as a “ western ” organisation, if they 
‘noose to. Many conciliatory moves have been made at 
Tonto in order to avert an open split, but whether the split 
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one must depend on the Communists themselves. 
hile, however, their propaganda seems to have over- 

itself. Its hollowness was most clearly exposed in 
case of their proposal on atomic weapons. Lieutenant- 
General Slavin, for the Soviet Union, had sponsored a resolu- 
tion on the familiar theme of “prohibition ” of such weapons 
by aconvention. But when this resolution had been amended, 
on British initiative, to include a reminder ‘of the more 
practical form of prohibition on which the UN Disarmament 
Commission is now working, the Comimunist bloc dropped 
it abruptly. The conference was then treated to the 
curious sight of the Soviet resolution being adopted by 48 
votes to none, with all the Communist delegations abstaining. 


On “germ warfare” the Communists fared no better. 
While other delegates, recognising that Peking and Moscow 
were too deeply committed in their campaign against the 
International Committee to retract, toned down a proposal 
for an inquiry into the “germ” charges and omitted any 
reference to the Committee, the Chinese Communists refused 
to make any corresponding concessions. Indeed, they 
extended their tabu on the Committee to cover any inquiry 
linked to the Red Cross. The upshot was that the confer- 
ence rejected by 68 votes to 13 a Communist resolution which 


i 


treated the alleged “ atrocities ” as ‘an established fact, and 


voted 69 to 12 for an inquiry “on the basis of a common 
agreement.” Even this mild suggestion was denounced by 
General Slavin as “ political.” 


Prompter for the Poles 


After quickly adopting South Korea’s resolution calling 
on North Korea to admit the Red Cross to prisoner-of-war 
camps, the conference then went on to approve by 80 votes to 
none a Polish recommendation that all governments should 
ratify the 1925 Geneva protocol against germ warfare. This 
vote took even more wind out of the Communist sails, for they 
had hoped to manceuvre the United States into opposing this 
resolution, and in the event the Américan delegate supported 
it. Moreover, the Communist machinery creaked too audibly. 
Belgium proposed an amendment asking that ratification 
should be without reservations—an awkward-point for Russia, 
which’ had reserved full rights to. use germ warfate if it 
thought.it was being used by an opponent. Mr’ Pashkov of 
the Soviet delegation promptly went over to brief the Poles, 
who then. withdrew their acceptance of the amendment. But 
at the. final: plenary session, presumably after a little self- 
criticism, the Poles switched back to accept the “ without 
reservations” formula. However, Poland, made up for these 
missed catches by a superb piece of nonchalance. When, after 
floods of irrelevant invective from the Communist delegates, 
a Maltese representative referred to North Korea’s refusal to 
allow Red Cross inspection of prison camps, the Polish 
government delegate at once denounced him for: “ injecting 
propaganda.” 


If the Communists’ aim was to destroy faith in the Red 
Cross and its International Committee in some sections of the 
free world, they failed signally. When the revised statutes of 
the Committee were approved by 70 yotes to 17 after pro- 
longed denunciations of its conduct by spokesmen for the 
Soviet bloc, the conference was in effect passing a vote of 
confidence in the Committee, with only the Communists 
in opposition. The last resolution of all was a declaration 
of “ faith in the Red Cross as a movement concerned solely 
with humanitarian activities which help to promote mutual 
understanding and goodwill between nations, whatever their 
political differences,” and of determination not to allow poli~ 
tical issues to undermine its work. This was carried by 65 
yotes to none, the Soviet bloc, abstaining even on this general 
issue, being as isolated as it had been throughout the con- 
ference: The net result of the whole Communist propaganda 
effort seems to have been, as on other occasions, to bring 
other nations together rather than to split them apart. 
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Germany’s Prewar Debts 


AY more than two years of preparatory work and 
five months of almost continuous negotiations in 
London, the representatives of the several groups of 
creditors and debtors have issued an agreed report on 
the settlement of Germany’s prewar external debts. The 
report sets out suggested terms of settlement that have 
been agreed between creditors and debtors and are now 
recommended for the approval of the governments con- 
cerned. An inter-governmental agreement will have to 
be drawn up to ratify these terms, but this further stage 
need not be regarded as more than a formality, despite 
the clamour of protest that has been aroused in certain 
circles in Germany. The twenty-three governments con- 
cerned—twenty-two creditors and one debtor—have been 
kept continuously in touch with the London negotiations 
and their consent may be taken as a matter of course. 


The agreed terms promise a more satisfactory settle-- 


ment than many observers of the London Conference 
had expected. Until quite recently, these discussions 
had been viewed with caution, and even scepticism, 
owing to the immense complexity of the problem, to the 
ominous start given to the discussions by Germany’s 
first and derisory offer, and to the subsequent develop- 
ment of deep differences of views between various 
national groups of creditors—differences that gave 
German delegates a perfect opportunity of playing off 
one against the other. But at the final stage these diffi- 
culties were satisfactorily overcome. The complexity of 
the problem, arising from the split of German territory 
into two insulated parts, from the fact that no less than 
22 creditor countries were represented and from the 
extraordinary variety of debts to be dealt with, remained 
to the end. If agreement could none the less be reached, 
it was due to a spirit of co-operation and conciliation that 
very few expected to find at a conference of this kind. 
The initial German offer, which cast such a gloom over 
the opening discussions, can in retrospect be seen as a 
hopeful “ try-on,” well in the tradition of international 
negotiations. As for the differences of views between 
groups of creditors, notably those between the American 
bondholders and the rest, they were finally smoothed 
over by mutual concessions that have a significance 
ranging well beyond these particular negotiations. 


The details of the agreement, which are summarised 
in tabular form on page 409, do not lend themselves 
readily to general description: because of the wide 
variety and differing priority of the debts, there was never 
any possibility of a general or uniform settlement. The 
following generalisations can, however, be made: 

(1) The proposed terms cling as closely as possible to those 


of the original contracts ; they do not, in most cases, entail 
any reduction in the original principal amounts. 


(2) Arrears of interest have been recalculated in most 
instances at about two-thirds of the contractual rates and on 
the basis of simple interest. These arrears are to be funded, 
usually into twenty-year bonds carrying interest at 3 per cent. 
Bonds representing the arrears up to the end of 1944 will 
be issued immediately. The remainder a not be issued 


until the unification of Germany, and payment on this part 
of the funded bonds will not begin until then. 


(3) The future interest rates on the debts have been 
reduced below those of the original contracts ; for example, 
the rate on the Dawes Loan (British issue) is "reduced from 


7 per cent to § per cent and on Young Loan from 5} per 
cent to 4} per cent. 


(4) Amortisation will begin after five years. The maturity 
dates have been extended, but provision has been made for 
an acceleration of the repayment where creditors are prepared 
to accept payment in blocked Deutsche marks for investment 
in Germany. 


(5) Contracts with dollar or gold clauses are being redefined 
as though the value of currencies of issue of the loan had 
been defined in relation not to gold but to the United States 
dollar. The gold clauses become dollar clauses but the dollar 
clauses are being honoured to the full. 

This last arrangement resolves some of the most intract- 
able of all the difficulties encountered in the eourse of 


the negotiations. 
x 


- The American bondholders had objected to any 
invocation of gold or exchange clauses on the ground 
that this would discriminate unfairly against them, 
arguing that each group of national bondholders should 
accept the risk of what happened to its own currency— 
despite the fact that the exchange clauses had been 
introduced into the original contract to provide some 
protection against precisely that risk. In the end agree- 
ment was reached by an understanding that gold clauses 
should disappear altogether but that exchange clauses 
should remain. For example, in the case of the Young 
Loan, it was decided that although the amounts due in 
respect of the various issues would be payable only in 
the currency of the country in which the issue was made, 
the basis for calculating this currency payment should 
be adjusted to the depreciation of the currency concerned 
against US dollars between the time at. which the loan 
was issued and August 1, 1952, In consequence, on the 
sterling tranche of the Young Loan, on which the rate 
of interest in future will be 44 per cent, the amount to be 
received on a £1,000 bond will be £45 x 4.866 = 2.80, 
or £78 4s. 

An adjustment of this kind will be applied to all bonds 
carrying dollar clauses. It will mean that all payments 
due to British bondholders will be scaled up by 74 per 
cent. The protection of the exchange clause will. con- 
tinue to apply. If the rates of exchange of any currencies 
in which German bonds (with a dollar or exchange clause) 
are expressed vary by more than 5 per cent, the amounts 
to be paid on them are to be calculated by reference to 
the currency that has depreciated least since August 1, 
1952; the amounts thus computed will, of course, be 
paid in the currency of the coury of lose. Thus, if 
in future there is dep the value of sterling 
and of the dollar, bust ‘not of the wiss franc, the interest 
on Young bonds expressed in wetting will be adjusted 


in accordance with the fall in sterling in relation to the 
Swiss franc. 
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These “ concessions” to the non-dollar bondholders 
have been balamced in the settlement by granting 
American issues somewhat higher rates of interest in 
‘sture than will be paid on non-American issues. Thus, 
on Dawes bonds the rate will be 54 per cent on the 
-merican issue and § per cent on the others. For the 
Young loan the rates will be 5 per cent and 43 per cent 
espectively. This “‘douceur” to the Americans can 

so be justified on the ground that before the war, when 

service of Germany’s partially defaulted external 
bligations was governed by bilateral arrangements, the 
American holders were getting a worse deal than the 
>hers—for example, they were receiving only 5 per cent 
on the Dawes loan as against 7 per cent paid to British 
holders. : 

Ir should be noted that the importance of these 
arrangements relating to gold and exchange clauses lies 
not only in the application to the German debts but in 
the fact that they provide a precedent that can hardly 
be ignored in the Japanese debt discussions that are now 


)} train. 
* 


The burden that the arrangements will place on the 
German balance of payments is difficult to assess with 
any precision, Complete information has not yet been 
collected about the amount of the debts in question. 
Again, some of these external obligations are held in 
Germany, so that it is impossible to calculate precisely 
the extent to which the facility to pay in Deutsche marks 
will be used. . Nor is it possible to estimate the effect of 
the exchange clauses. Broad orders of magnitude can, 
however, be indicated. The German external debt at 
the outbreak of war amounted to the equivalent of 
approximately £700 million at current rates of exchange. 
The arrears calculated at the contractual rates but at 
simple interest would represent roughly a further £200 
million. The first German “single package” external 
debt offer made at the beginning of the London discus- 
sions would, after providing for the postwar debts to the 
three occupying western powers and for payments to 
Israel, have made available the equivalent of about {£17 
million annually for the service of these prewar external 
debts. The present arrangements involve an immediate 
annual service of about £35-million, but rising to between 
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£45 and {£50 million when the sinking fund payments 
begin in five years’ time. 

Two comparisons may help to show this burden on 
the German balance of payments in perspective. The 
first is the fact that the British Government, on the 
United States postwar line of credit alone, is committed 
to an annual service of about £40 million, or more than 
Germany will now be called upon to pay on the whole of 
its prewar external debt. The second is that in so short a 
period as the fifteen months to June, 1952, Germany’s 
position with the European Payments Union, i.e., its 
current balance of payments with Western Europe, 
improved by the equivalent of £225 million, or something 
like seven years’ service on the prewar debt at the initial 
rate and about five years when full sinking fund pay- 
ments are in operation. These criteria reduce to their 
proper dimensions the complaints that are already being 
heard in Germany that this settlement is altogether too 
onerous. 

The advantages of a satisfactory and mutually accept- 
able prewar debt settlement with Germany are self- 
evident. It should once again open the door of the world 
capital market to German borrowers. By restoring 
German credit abroad it will strengthen domestic credit. 
This settlement, if ratified, will mark one more step in 
the return of Germany to the community of western 
nations. Allied with the election of Germany as a member 
of the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank, it will again forge the normal links of international 
credit and capital relations between Western Germany 
and the main lending countries in the world. 

For the securities whose fate has now virtually been 
settled, most of the speculative fun is over: German bonds 
have given market operators an exciting and, on the 
whole, a very profitable run for their money. The flavour 
of excitement will soon depart from them and the task 
will be to find investors prepared to hold them for income 
rather than capital appreciation. These holders will 
demand a yield in keeping with the political risks 
involved and not least with Germany’s unenviable record 
as a debtor between the wars. It is by its performance 
and not merely by the appending of signatures to an 


agreement that Germany will work its passage back to-- 


the community of wholly credit-worthy nations. The 
proof has yet to come. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS SUMMARISED 


Summary of terms agreed by the four committees set 
up by the London Conference to deal with the main 
categories of German prewar external debts. 


I—Debts of the Reich and of other public 
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1l—Medium and Long-term German Debts 
resulting from private capital transactions 


No reduction of principal. Two-thirds of outstanding 
interest calculated up to the end of 1952 to be funded 
and added to the principal. Future interest rate at three- 


quarters of the contractual rate. Maturity to be extended - 


from ten to twenty-five years from beginning of 1953. 
Amortisation to commence at the beginning of 1958 at the 
rate of I per cent per annum for five years, and thereafter 
2 per cent per annum. 


IlI—« Standstill ” indebtedness 


No reduction of principal. Credits to be “ récom- 
mercialised ” so as to finance Western Germany’s current 
trade with other countries without loss of foreign exchange 
to the Federal Republic. (This means, for example, that 
German banks that are “ standstill” debtors of London 
banks or accepting houses on credits now in the form of 
“cash” advances will, as and when their domestic 
financing of Germany’s imports from sterling sources 
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permits, send the relevant bills to London for account of 
their creditors. The proceeds of the bills when discounted 
will be applied to repay the cash advances, but the amount 
of the original credit line will be maintained by conversion 
into a commercial credit.) Creditors who grant new credit 
lines to Germany, in addition to any amount recom- 
mercialised, to be entitled to repayment of existing 
indebtedness to the extent of 3 per cent of each three 
months’ availment of the new lines of credit. Arrears of 
interest calculated at 4 per cent simple to be added to the 
principal or to be postponed. Current interest and 
acceptance commissions will be payable in the currencies 
of the debts. Payments received by creditors in respect 
of distribution of German property seized during the war, 
unless applied against other German debts, will be applied 


Business 


Near to Balance? 


The trend of Britain’s overseas trade in July was 
reasonably well in line with the trend that Mr Butler has 
forecast for the second half of the year. Imports last month 
are provisionally estimated by the Board of Trade at £290 
million, or £16 million less than the monthly average between 
April and June ; figures given by Mr Thorneycroft in the 
economic debate suggest that the monthly average between 
now and December may be £20 million lower still. Exports 
also continued to decline in July, although less steeply than 
imports. They amounted to £208 million or {1 million 
less than the average for April to June ; they were higher 
than the total for June itself, but this was because of the 
low number of working days in that month. Despite 
this general sagging, however, exports to the United States 
and Canada rose to £24} million in July—to 15 per cent 
above the average for the second quarter of the year. In 
contrast to previous months, most of the improvement in July 
came from a sharp recovery in the Canadian market. -Exports 
to Canada reached £134 million—no less than 33 per cent 
higher than the average for the June quarter—while exports 
to the United States, at £12 million, were much the same 
as in June. 

After allowing for a recovery in re-exports, to {12.9 mil- 
lion, the excess of imports (c.1.f.) over total exports’ (f.0.b.) 
was only £69 million in July, compared with a monthly 
average of {78.6 million in the first half of the year. This 
suggests. that the total external account, after allowing for 
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invisible receipts and the freight and msurance element in 
the import figures, must now be getting very near to balance. 
That, at any rate, is the implication that emerges from Mr 
Butler’s estimate that the overall deficit in the first half of 
this year was “ substantially” under £75 million, and from 
reports that net invisible receipts (apart from certain excep- 
tional payments made to Europe in July) have recently been 
tending to improve. 
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in reduction of standstill debts to the extent required by 
law or elected by the creditors. © : 
I1V—Commercial and miscellaneous debts 
On amounts due in respect of goods, one-third to be p:id 
as soon as individual agreements under the plan are con- 
cluded andthe balance in ten equal annuities thereafter. 
On amounts due in respect of salaries, wages, etc., payment 
to be made in five equal annuities. On other debts under 
this heading payment to be made in ten equal annuities. 
Creditors may opt for payment in Deutsche marks. Tw.- 
thirds of the arrears of interest calculated at simple interes: 
to be added to capital. No payment of interest until 1955, 
thereafter three-quarters of the contractual rate with , 
minimum of 4 per cent. ‘ 


a 


Notes 


The Sources of improvement 


The Board of Trade also published this week a [ul 
analysis of the distribution of trade during the first half 0: 
this year, and thus made it possible to review Mr Butlers 
estimates of the overall balance in some detail. The 
Board’s figures show that the excess of imports (c.i 
over exports (f.o.b.) in British trade with the non-sterling arc. 
fell from a monthly average of £95 million in 1951 to one 
of £75 million between January and June. Making the 
usual allowance of 124 per cent for freight and insurance 
charges in recorded import values, these figures sugges: 
that the “true” visible deficit with the non-sterling are: 
may have been some £300 million in the first half of this 
year ; since Mr Butler put the overall deficit with the non- 





Unrttep Krncpom TRADE BY AREAS 
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sterling area at £275 million in this period, the implication 
is that net invisible receipts from the area amounted to abou: 
£25 million between January and June, compared with {11 
million in the whole of 1951. The Board of Trade’s figures 
for trade. with the sterling area_show an excess of British 
imports (c.i.f.) over exports (f.0.b.) of £3.3 million a month 
between January and June, compared with £6 million : 
month in 1951. On the usual method of reckoning, this 
would indicate a true visible surplus with the sterling are: 
of about £70 million in the first half of 1952. Since Mr 


Butler’s speech in the economic debate suggested that the 
total surplus with the sterling area in this period was ove: 
£200 million, the implication here is that the monthly rate 


of net invisible receipts from the sterling area was rather 
greater in the past half-year than in 1951 (when total net 
invisible receipts from this area amounted ‘to £257 million) 
It is possible, however, that these estimates exaggerate th¢ 
part that invisible receipts have played in Britain’s recen' 
recovery. It has been suggested that a greater proportior 
of Britain’s reduced imports is now ing this country) 


in British ships—and that, despite the fall in freight rates, 
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» allowance of only 12} per cent for freight and insurance 
arges in the recorded import bill gives a falsely gloomy 
pression of the’ visible balance. 


[he improvement in non-sterling trade this year has been 

ainly due to a decline in imports from OEEC countries, 

ch means that the recent disappointing EPU figures 

be largely the fault of the overseas sterling area. Thanks 

ely to successive doses of import restrictions, British 

stts of unrationed foods, textiles and certain raw materials 

» fallen sharply compared with last year. On the other 

i, larger imports of metals and machinery, including 

hine tools, have been needed to feed the rearmament 

sramme ; these have, come principally from the dollar 

a Exports to the non-sterling area increased by 3 per 

cent in January to June compared with 1951 ; larger exports 

of metals and engineering products offset the fall in textile 

ments to Europe. Re-exports to the United States were 

rmally high because of heavy shipments of rubber and 
juring the first quarter. 
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[hat’s Commodity Arbitrage—That Was! 

British merchants, after one week of frenzied scrambling 
for exchange licences. to engage in arbitrage in dollar 
raw materials, have now had the door slammed in their 
faces—to be held fast, it seems, for a month at least. The 
Bank of England’s announcement last week that, for the 
time being, it was prepared to authorise purchases of dollar 
materials for re-sale to EPU countries produced a flood of 
applications far surpassing its expectations—applications 
relating to grain, coffee, sugar, non-ferrous metals, silver 
and other commodities. The scheme had, in fact, a success 
so overwhelming as to embarrass the authorities—and, now, 
to exasperate the merchants. It was evident from the outset 
that the Bank’s willingness to grant these facilities arose 
solely from the fact that, so long as Britain has to settle any 
EPU deficit wholly in gold (or secures full repayment of 
any EPU surplus in gold), every EPU currency is as hard as 
the dollar. Any outgo in dollars for commodity arbitrage 
that brought a return in EPU currencies therefore. promised 
a net gain in hard currency to the extent of the merchanting 
profii—provided that the sales to the EPU area did not 
mount to the point at which Britain’s current EPU surplus 
would be settled only partially in gold. 

The Bank did not make it clear what it would do if and 
when this point was.reached—because, last’ week, it required 
an improvement of no less than {158 million in Britain’s 
EPU position to attain it. Yet by Thursday last, utterly 
confounding the official expectations, applications for 
exchange had well surpassed this sam—and so, even, had the 
Bank's authorisations. The authorities therefore had to 
think fast ; they have not overtly withdrawn the scheme, but, 

the time being, they are stamping merchants’ applica- 
tions with @ reject mark that suggests a re-application in a 
month’s time. Since not all the business that has been 
projected will necessarily: materialise, the position may ease ; 
it, in any case, it is far from certain that the facilities will 
estored for all the commodities that have been in question 
week. Grain, in particular, could involve a very large 

s, and the first dollar transactions in it were sufficient 
‘ing the dollar quotation down by % c., to $2.78%, not 
1 above the lower dealing limit. In silver, where the 
¢ could possibly have become still more embarrassing, 
' permits were issued. Gold was outside the scheme in any 
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One of the consequences of the facilities was to cause, in 

> commodity markets, a quick movement of prices 
‘unicient to wipe out, or greatly to reduce, the scope for 
«'O.lrage profit. Another effect of the emergence of London 
<< temporary arbitrage bridge between the dollar world and 
™. conunent of Europe was to strengthen the rate for trans- 
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ferable sterling. The re-exports to the Continent must have 
that effect by mopping up European holdings of sterling. 
There is also keener competition from continental merchants 
who have hitherto had exclusive rights to this type of trade ; 
their monopoly has now been threatened by British 
merchants, and in defending their business they have been 


bidding for transferable sterling. The rate this week has 


hardened to $6.67, which reduces the discount on the official 
market rate to about 4} per cent. 


* * * 


Preparations for Mexico City 


Preparatory work is now in full swing for next month’s 
annual meeting of Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank-in Mexico City. It was an- 
nounced this week that the British delegation wil! be led by 
Sir Arthur Salter, and not, as was originally intended, by 
Mr Butler. There are said to be no items on the IMF agenda 
that will demand the Chancellor’s presence in Mexico City, 
and certainly none that should drag him away from his 
urgent task of preparing the policy that will be presented to 
the Commonwealth Economic Conference in November. In 
view of this impending Commonwealth conference, all 
Ministers dealing with economic affairs have been asked 
to be available in London for consultation during the month 
of September. It remains to be seen whether this means that 
important decisions of policy are about to be taken, or whether 
the agenda for the Commonwealth conference is still a vast 
vacuum that has ssomewhow to be filled. 


One of the IMF’s tasks in Mexico City will be to welcome 
two new members—Western Germany and Japan. This 
will raise interesting issues, not only for the general body of 
members but for the new recruits. Germany in particular 
has lately shown a penchant for old Schachtian devices in 
financing its trade with South American countries—devices 
complete with commodity barter agreements and special pro- 
visions for changing payments into accounts that can be used 
only for strictly bilateral trade. Germany will have to turn 
its back on much of this technique when it becomes a fully 
fledged member of the IMF. 


* x * 


How Labour Has Shifted 


How far have rearmament, the textile recession, and 
the special emphasis now placed upon engineering industries, 
altered the pattern of British employment sinCe 1950? 
The Ministry of Labour’s employment figures for June, pub- 
lished last week, make possible a broad survey of shifts 
between industrial groups during the period—though its 
detailed figures of unemployment, in particular, are as usual 
subject to special seasonal influences. The unemployment 
figure, for example, which showed a fall of 46,600 over the 
month ending July 14th, to 393,500 and the figure of textile 
unemployment, which fell by 41,500, both probably exag- 
gerate the real improvement: Some unemployed textile 
workers do not register during the traditional holiday weeks 
of some towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire ; and certainly 
these lower figures of textile unemployment did not imply 
afiy increase in the textile labour force, which fell by 20,000 
in June, continuing its fairly steady decline of 106,000 since 
the beginning of the year. 

This fall in textile employment has been the most marked 
change in civil employment during the two year period, in 
which an increase of about 370,000 in the total working 
population was. very largely offset by an increase of 
480,000 in the armed forces and one of 140,000 in the 
registered unemployed. The employed population, there- 
fore, rose only by the residue of $0,000 ; in June, indeed, it 
was 170,000 smaller than a year before. During that year 
the textile industries reduced their labour force by almost 
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exactly 150,000 people (some 14 per cent), and the number 
engaged in the clothing industry dropped by about 70,000. 
In textiles the labour force is still declining, particularly in 
the rayon industry; in clothing, employment seems 
to have stabilised in about April this year and sub- 
sequent minor changes may be only sdasonal. No other 
important industrial groups show a significant decline in 
employment over the two years, though in recent months 
the distributive trades have shown a slight decline and a fail 
has taken place in the number of central government 
employees (partly offset by an increase in local government). 


* 


For the past two years, there has been a steady increase 
in employment in the industries most concerned with 
rearmament and now selected as the “ spearhead ” of exports ; 
and over the last 19 months an increase, occasionally inter- 
rupted, in coal, the basic industry most in need of labour. The 
vehicle group’s labour force, since June, 1950, has risen 
from 1,011,000 to 1,080,000 ; much of this increase has gone 
to swell the aircraft industry, and this year the ris¢ in aircraft 
employment has offset actual declines in some months in 
the labour force of the motor industry. Aircraft employ- 
ment, as measured by the Ministry of Labour figures, 
has now risen to 192,000 compared with about 150,000 
late in 1950; a more realistic definition of the size of the 
industry’s labour force might put it not far short of 
250,000, with perhaps roughly 180,000 to 200,000 engaged 
on rearmament work. Employment in the other engineering 
industries rose between June, 1950, and February, 1952, by 
133,000, but the group has since lost 27,000 workers ; and 
indeed the main increases in the manpower of these industries 
took place before the Government selected them as export 
favourites. The shift of labour within the whole engineering 
group, on the whole, has perhaps been more satisfactory 
than was feared at the end of last year, particularly as other 
circumstances have conspired to delay the programme ; 
though the recruitment of sufficient skilled men is very far 
from satisfactory. But the shifts toward successful exporters, 
within engineering, and towards the group as a whole since 
it was nominated for its “ defence plus exports ” role, are as 
yet not very considerable. If steel becomes more plentiful 
in the next six months, the capacity of these industries to 
attract labour for their dual tasks will be tested. ~~ 


Germany Heads the EPU Creditors 


The German Federal Republic was the largest creditor 
in the July compensation of the European Payments Union. 
The West German surplus amounted to $57.7 million. This 
latest surplus carries Western Germany’s cumulative surplus 
to $368.8 million, for which it has received $134.4 million in 
gold, the remaining $234.4 million being the German credit 
balance with the Union. This puts Germany second in the 
order of cumulative creditors, the first being Belgium whose 
surplus, however, dropped sharply last month to $8.7 million, 
from $21 million in June. The Netherlands ranked as 
a substantial creditor in July, with a surplus of $38.1 million. 
This surplus was in part due to capital transfers, which 
adversely affected the British position with EPU last month. 
The detailed British figures, as published in a Treasury state- 
ment this week, show that the July deficit amounted to 
£35,211,429, or $98,592,000. No further use of existing 
resources took place during the month. Having exhausted 
the credit available under the agreement, Britain had to settle 
the whole of its deficit in gold, carrying the gold paid over 
by Britain to EPU to date to £207,733,214. The British 
overdraft with EPU at the end of July stood at £ 227,143,000. 
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Industrial Stocks and Safety 


Will supplies of industrial raw materials be adequate 
to support the growth in production that ought to be possible 
during the remainder of this year? The “safe level” of 
stocks to which the Treasury has drawn attention this week 
offers hope that they will, if perhaps not quite so much en- 
couragement as the Treasury draws from it. Certain of the 
records of stocks upon which the “ Bulletin for Industry ” 
has based its graphs are summarised in the accompanying 
table. Counted with prospects of current supplies, they should 
in most cases enable an increase in industrial output. But the 
Chancellor has already made it fairly clear that these stocks 
will have to be heavily drawn upon in coming months. Unless 
the improvement in the country’s financial reserves by the end 
of the year is greater than now seems likely, it may be very 
difficult to replenish stocks of materials to Mr Butler’s 
“ reasonable and safe level” for production in-19§3. 


Set against current rates of consumption, and current 
supplies, the levels of stocks vary sharply between industries. 
The steel industry has less than two weeks’ pig iron 
in hand compared with about a month’s in June, 1950; 
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March ...... 352 | 205 | 108-5 110-6 | 105-3 | 238-3| 143 | 669-0 
ROO cs scan 359 | 203 112-8 | 116-3 | 109-9 | 249-2| 161 | 646-0 

f l } i 648-2 


357 | 232 | 19-1) 0-5 | 142 | 303-1) 





and little more than a week’s scrap. Its ore supplies are 
higher than ever this year, and pig iron output is growing ; 
on the other hand imports of scrap are down to no more 
than $00,000 tons a year now, and the drive for extra scrap 
in Britain has yet to produce impressive results. The metals 
industries have about three months’ consumption of copper, 
five months’ zinc, three months’ tin, and more than a year’s 
consumption of lead in stock. Sulphur stocks for acid would 
cover about five months’ consumption at this year’s rate, 
and with the fall in consumption of sulphur-bearing materials 
stocks of pyrites have mounted to well over a year’s output. 
This high level of sulphur stocks, however, has accumulated 
partly through a combination of high imports and recession 
in the rayon and dyestuffs industries, and the Treasury still 
considers the need for economy in this material as great as 
ever. The wool industry has about five months’ supplies in 
stock, but the Bulletin says “ these stocks, apart from strategic 
reserves . . . appear to be little more than sufficient for the 
present low level of output” and suggests that any sharp 
recovery in demand might make raw wool supplies hard to 
obtain immediately... Stocks of building materials, apart from 
cement, are higher than a year ago ; stocks of softwood and 


building bricks are large, but have fallen sharply this year 
as building output has risen. 


*® * * 


Steel Supplies Improving 


_ __ Last month’s steel output was not quite as high as some 
in the industry had hoped. But it was satisfactory enough 
to support their forecast—to which the Treasury has now 
lent official authority—that slightly more than 16 million tons 
of steel can be produced in Britain this year. For the first 
six months of the year, production was at the annual rate of 
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GOLD : it has now been 

generally accepted that the 
fameus voyage of the: 
Argonauts was in fact a maraud- 
ing expedition directed against 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Colchis 
who extracted alluvial gold from the 


river sands by a process involving the 


_ use of sheepskins. Although gold was 


one of the earliest metals known to man, 
the amount produced by the whole of the 
ancient world would seem insignificant 
when compared with the present pre- 
duction of the Union of South Africa. 
Here the fanrous Witwatersrand gold- 
field alone has produced, in less than 
seventy years, nearly 470 million eunces 
ef fine gold worth approximately 
£2,260,000,000. We can always provide full 
and up-to-date reports from our branches 
in the Union for business men who are 
interested in market conditions or com- 
mercial undertakings in the country. En- 
quiries are welcomed by our Intelligence 
Department at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 


anaenir Sp FREE srare 
roe “Pecpan f 


‘UNION ‘OFS 
SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPE PROVINCE 


































GILLETT BROTHERS || 
DISCOUNT COMPANY, |. 
LIMITED. | 2 


th OR tn 


Capital and Reserves 
£1,800,000 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


52, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA | 
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Over 3,000,000 bales 


of wool exported yearly 


%¢ 
Australia is the world’s largest wool exporter 


and is one of the chief primary producing 
countries of the world. Her secondary industries 


are growing in importance and are well repre- 


sented in her exports. The Bank of New South 
Wales welcomes enquiries about trade and : 
business opportunities and the establishment of 


new enterprises in Australia and New Zealand. 


Ask your bankers to consult— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 181/ HEAD OFFICE, SYONEY, AUSTRALIA 


a OFFICES: 29 Threadneedie Street, E-C.2, 
and 47 Berkeley Square, VWV.! 


FIRST and LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK in the SOUTH-WEST PACIRC 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WIth LIMITED VIABILATY) 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business in 
which we are engaged is older than we are.* 

Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the Knights 
Templar, protecting the lines of communication which sus- 
tained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for exchanging 
currencies and transferring goods between Western Europe 
and the Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of the trade 
between the Eastern and Western worlds—a traffic which has 
been fittingly described as the foundation of all commerce. 
Nowadays travellers along the Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade 
entrust their banking transactions to The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China which maintains an extensive 
system of branches, under British management directed from 
London, throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and 
the Far Bast. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles HI Street, London, S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch ; 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 
New York Agency; 65 Broadway, New York, 6 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
Southern and South-Eastern 


roughout 
Asia and the Far East. 
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KREDITRASSEN 


Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Established 1848 


Every banking facility 


TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 


THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 300 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Daminion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
° or the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London. Office : Head Office : | 
1 Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand 
Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 
and Labasa (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 
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only 16,046,000 tons ; and output in this third quarter is, 
of course, affected by holidays. Steel production in July was 
at at annual rate of 14,236,000 tons, compared with rates of 
16.252,000 tons a year in June and of 13,317,000 tons a 
year in July, 1951. The August output figure will probably 
not differ greatly from that for July. But the increase in 
production that will be necessary in the remaining three 
months to achieve 16 million tons will be backed by con- 
siderably greater blast furnace capacity than in the first half 
of this year. Pig iron production in July was at an annual 
rate of 10,482,000 tons, a million tons a year higher than this 
me last year. And the Treasury is now predicting what the 
stee!) industry has argued for some months—that the supplies 
of steel for the home market, swelled by much increased 
imports, should be greater in 1952 than in 1951. 

[: is this access of supplies, rather than any revision of the 
rearmament demands for steel, that has made possible the 
fairly general increase of § per cent in the total steel allocation 
to industry—which masks rather greater increases for some 
favoured sections of engineering heavily engaged in defence 
or export work, and little or nothing extra for less favoured 


consumers. This method of increasing allocations may partly 
account for the sharp discrepancy between various consumers’ 
estimates of the seriousness of the steel shortage. In some 
industries, Consumers seem inclined to accept the Steel- 
makers’ view that there is little real shortage, except in 


upplies of certain special shapes or of alloy steels. Other 
major consumers—notably the shipbuilding industry—con- 
tinue 10 complain bitterly that the increases they are promised 
are as nothing beside what they need. Shipbuilding would 
appear to have sufficient direct and indirect export signifi- 
cance to justify generous treatment. Certain of the Govern- 
ment departments responsible for sharing out steel are now 
extending the practice of giving most of the extra steel to 
particular companies within industries if these companies 
can prove particular success in exporting. It is perhaps 
typical that this additional refinement of physical control 
should be brought into wider use just as the period of extreme 
shortage that might have made it partly effective may be 
passing away. 

. ° * 


Argument about the Film Levy 


The British Film Production Fund—more familiarly 
known in the cinema business as the Eady levy—entered 
upon its third year of operation last week with two pressing 
questions unanswered. How should it approach the growing 
number of cinema exhibitors who are refusing to pay this 
special contribution—a farthing or three-farthings from the 
admission prices paid for each seat—to British film pro- 
ducers ? And should the arrangement, which as things now 
stand will end in August, 1954, be extended ? 

The number of recalcitrant exhibitors has not yet been 
divulged, but it is clear that as yet they constitute more of a 
problem in the. internal politics of the trade than in the 
finances of the fund. They mainly represent small cinemas 
with comparatively cheap seats, and their refusal to pay is 
probably as yet depriving the fund of little revenue. In 
the 47 weeks that it was operating in 1950-51, with the levy 
at 2 farthing for every seat sold, the fund collected just 
under {1} million, which it divided between the producers 
cf some 4§0 long films and 550 short films, allotting at the 
same time £§0,000 for the production of special films for 
children. In 19§1-§2, with the levy on seats costing more 
(han a shilling increased to three-farthings, it was expected 
that some {3-34 million a year would be collected as an addi- 
ucnal contribution to British film production ; and roughly 
this hgure appears to have been realised. But refusal to pay 
1S a movement that might spread quickly, and the Cinema 
Exhibitors’ Association is uneasy. The levy is voluntary, 
heither statutory nor contractual, and it cannot be enforced 
upon exhibitors. But the obligation to pay it was accepted 
by the trade association in exchange for concessions in En- 
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tertainments Duty that cost the Treasury some money and 
enabled the industry to collect much more from the public. 
Some exhibitors in industrial areas would argue that those 
concessions did them no good. They were not in a positicn 
to raise seat prices, amd in some cases reduced them ; and 
since their patrons do not like the kind of film now generally 
made in Britain, they see no good reason to pay contribu- 
tions from their box-office receipts, over and above film hire, 
on behalf of films they seldom show. 


Some claim exemption on the ground that they are making 
a loss ; and the exhibitors’ association is putting forward to 
the producers’ and renters’ representatives who share with it 
control of the fund a suggested definition of an operating loss 
—which is not altogether easy to define in the cinema busi- 
ness—that might serve to check applications for such exemp- 
tion. Certain small cinemas with very low weekly takings 
are already excused from paying the levy. But the main 
problem of refusals to pay still remains ; and it will obviously 
complicate the reception of the proposals for extending the 
period of the levy that the producers—with support from 
the main cinema circuits, which have financial interests in 
film production—are now putting forward. Given circuit 
support, it may be that in the long run the levy will inevitably 
be given a longer .life ; but “how?” and “when?” are 
complicated tactical questions for the trade. 


* * *x 


Shortage of American Cotton ? 


The official forecast of a smaller American cotton crop 
has not led to booming prices on the New York market. 
After an initial spurt before the week-end, prices have de- 
clined this week following reports that the damage caused 
by drought may not be so large as was originally believed. 
The Department of Agriculture’s first estimate of the 1952-53 
crop is only 14,735,000 bales compared with a target of some 
16 million bales ; and with last year’s crop of 15,130,000 
bales. The fact that the official estimate turns out to be so 
close to unofficial guesses based on planted acreage is sur- 
prising ; evidently recent fears about the extent of drought 
damage in the South have been excessive. Although about 
40 per cent of the South Carolina crop has been damaged 
and crops throughout the South are generally light, there 
are heavier yields in Texas, Arizona and California. More- 
over rain since the beginning of August has improved the 
prospects in the stricken South-East. 


.There have recently been signs of improvement in 
American demand for cotton and it is now thought that con- 
sumption in the coming year may reach 9,500,000 bales com- 
pared with 9 million bales last year. On the other hand, 
American officials estimate that only 4,500,000 bales will be 
needed for export this year compared with 6 million bales 
last year. If these forecasts prove correct a crop of 14,735,000 
bales would still leave some elbow room, But the eventual 
Outturn seldom comes up to the original estimate—last year’s 
crop, for example, was nearly 2 million bales smaller than 
the August estimate. And this year there is no large carry- 
over from which any deficit in the current year’s stocks could 
be made good. The carryover of 2,600,000 bales at the end 
of July—although slightly above that of the previous year— 
was much smaller than the prewar carryover. With the 
prospect of a smaller crop, any world-wide recovery in cotton 
textiles could quickly lead to a shortage of. American growths. 
Should such a shortage occur, the United ‘States would no 
doubt consider the re-introduction of control of exports of 
raw cotton. Amefican cotton prices are likely to be sensi- 
tive to any increase in demand or reduction in supplies 
during the coming season. 


* * * 


Spare Parts and Service 


During the last few weeks, at an overseas oilfield owned 
by one of the major British oil groups, twenty motor trucks 
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of the same British make have been standing idle for lack of 
spare parts. Only by “cannibalising” thirteen of them, 
indeed, have some of the remaining vehicles in the field’s 
fleet been kept in commission. Orders for the parts were 
placed in good time, in some cases as long ago as 1948 ; 
delivery was promised at different dates in late 1950 and 
1951 ; the spares have still not arrived. These are not re- 
placements for obsolescent vehicles that would need to be 
specially made ; they are spares for postwar vehicles, some of 
them even to complete the original kit of spares ordered with 
the truck. The instance is not isolated ; some while ago, 
at one of the same group’s overseas refineries, forty vehicles 
were out of commission for the same reason. Nor is the 
trouble confined to vehicles. When American equipment in 
these same areas requires a part replaced, its manufacturers 
can usually fly the spare there straight away. 


This oil group, in the past, has criticised delays in deliver- 
ing complete British equipment. But its recent experience 
has driven it to complain that the delivery periods promised 
for spare parts are even longer than those for the equipment 
itself, and that the promises carry even less hope of being 
kept. Delivery of spare parts is seldom promised in less than 
four months from the date they are ordered, and often runs 
to a year or longer ; and probably half of all the orders placed 
are not delivered by the date promised. It is current gossip 
in the oil industry that various American companies opera- 
ting in Europe and the Middle East have refused to buy 
British plant that would otherwise have suited them simply 
because they believed that spare parts would not be available 
at short notice. The British companies, under official pres- 
sure to buy British and save dollars, in most cases do not opt 
to buy elsewhere ; they have. to wait, “ cannibalise,” or im- 
provise the spare parts expensively in machine shops on the 
spot. Interruption of output for this reason is particularly 
irksome to an industry in which technical advance is so rapid 
that a refinery needs to recover its investment over a com- 
paratively short period, and an industry accustomed to the 
most elaborate and solicitous service from an American 
equipment industry that grew up with oil. 


*& 


It would be unfair to label this as a special weakness of an 
industry that has in any case really developed only since the 
war—the manufacture of petroleum equipment. For 
“ petroleum equipment,” as defined in the impressive totals 
of orders that have frequently been published, covers every- 
thing that oil companies buy, and the inadequacies in the 
supply of spare parts revealed by this British group there- 
fore concern a fairly wide range of British engineering indus- 
tries—and some of the best-known firms in them. A few of 
these are making exceptional efforts to catch up with spare 
part deliveries. Some others simply explain that all their 
parts—which include a considerable proportion of “ bought- 
out’ components—are going into new equipment ; or even 
dismiss American after-sales service with the comment that 
‘“‘ Americans load the prices of their spares to make service 
profitable ; we don’t.” The large majority, according to this 
large-scale customer, admit the deficiency, and promise to 
correct it—but nothing happens. If this is a fair sample of 
the exporting behaviour of British engineering concerns, it 
suggests a short-sighted wish to sell the maximum amount 
of complete equipment overseas once and for all, compared 
with the American doctrine of selling productive capacity and 
keeping it producing. Is bad after-sales service a general 
weakness of the industry upon which most of the country’s 
export hopes are being based ? 


* * * 


Outlook for Rubber 


The rubber market has been calm during the past two 
months and the London spot price has hovered almost idly 
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around 2s. 2d, a lb. Now that partial freedom has |. 
restored to natural rubber in the United States there is |.) 
reason to expect any new drastic fall, while synthetic pro.‘ 
tién will no doubt prevent any sharp rise. But the proj) 
tion and consumption statistics for the first half of 4; 
year are to some extent disquieting. World output of na: ::; 
rubber totalled 847,500 tons, compared with 972,500 
in the first half of 1951. World consumption, on the . 
hand, amounted to 737,500 tons against 805,000 to 
year ago. This declining trend during the past twelve mon:hs 
is perhaps of less significance than the balance between », 
duction and consumption in the first half of this year. 

to June, production exceeded consumption by 110,000 ©); 
but during the same period total commercial stocks fel! by 
97,500 tons ; the comparison suggests that nearly 210009 
tons of natural rubber went into official stockpiles in the «x 
months. Only. 300,000 tons went into strategic reserve: in 
the whole of 1951. Thus the rubber market has become 
much more dependent on official purchases than ever be! 
and yet the price this year has fallen from 3s. 6d. ; 
at the beginning of January to 2s. 2d. The present high :: 
of stockpiling cannot continue for ever, though produc. 
hope that it will be maintained until world consumpcion 
begins to recover. 

Production and consumption of synthetic rubber are -til! 
increasing. Production in the first six months of this year 
amounted to 468,000 tons, compared with 421,000 tons in 
the first half of 1951, though this rate was slightly less than 
in the second half of last year. On the other hand, con- 
sumption reached 442,500 tons, nearly §0,000 tons more 
than twelve months ago and one of the highest half-yearly 
totals ever attained. Stocks at the end cf June had increased 
by 30,000 tons to 172,500 tons, so that on balance no syn- 
thetic rubber appears to have gone into the various nativaal 
stockpiles. These statistics have yet to show the effect of 
the lifting of restrictions in the United States on the use of 
natural rubber. 


amas é 


* * * 


Metals in Confusion 


The confusion that has recently affected copper prices 
is now spreading to other metals. A week ago American 
producers reduced their price for zinc from 15 cents a |b to 
134 cents a lb ; this week they have increased it to 14 ceni® 
a lb. The Ministry of Materials has followed these American 

tice changes step by step and is now charging £122 a ton 
or zinc compared with {130 a ton before the two adjust- 
ments, 


Zinc supplies have improved steadily this year, and by the 
end of May the International Materials Conference was 
able to bring international allocation to an end. American 
consumption of some grades of zinc began to fall during the 
spring but for a time this movement was masked by continued 
strong demand from the galvanising trade. As soon as the 
American steel strike curtailed the demand for iron and stcel 
for galvanising an immediate reduction occurred in z:nc 
prices—the first fall since October, 1949. When the s.c:l 
strike ended it was hoped that zinc prices would recor 
promptly. In the event, the weight of stocks accumul:::d 
during the strike proved too heavy and the announcement 
that smelter stocks had reached nearly 97,000 tons by ‘i¢ 
end of July sent prices tumbling to 134 cents a Ib. At ‘111s 
level smelter business apparently picked up so rapidly |'\2t 
within a few days the price recovered to 14 cents a !>— 
and there are signs that revival may go further. But ‘1's 
succession of sudden price es has left zinc consumi:'s 
in this country and in the United States bewildered 1d 
a wave of nervousness has spread to the American {cd 
market. 

Copper has remained immune from the slackening 
demand that has affected lead and zinc during the last ‘-w 
months. But there are signs that American consumers ''y 
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Quick Turn Rounp 





HE S.S.2- 


Eumaeus ” rammed the quay at 

Hongkong and stove in her bows. The hole 
was filled in with concrete and in this state she 
steamed back to Glasgow to be repaired in the 
Barclay Curle & Company shipyard. The first 
step in the repair was, obviously, to dislodge the 
concrete. It could be chipped out — all 4 tons 
of it —a few pounds at a time with road drills, 
crowbars and chisels. But at this point 1.C.L 
was asked to remove it with explosives. Though 
it is easy enough to break up concrete by this 
means, it was more difficult to find a way of 
blasting without at the same-time damaging 
either the rest of the ship, the nearby ships in the 
yard, or the adjoining property. The technical 
service department of I.C.I.’s Nobel Division, 


drawit 


wing on 80 years’ experience of explosives, 
knew the answer. 

The concrete was removed safely, 
and the §.S. “ Bumaeus ” was 
back in service in a comparatively 
short time, 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 


1s associated with 


The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Lid. 

The Cyprus Co., Lid., Drew, Brown Lid, (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), and C. Tennant Sons & Co., 
of New York, as well as with the associates of The British Metal 

Corporation Lid., Australia, Canada, India, South Africa 
and Central Africa, 


The Group provides manufac- 
turers and producers of finished 
articles and raw commodities 
with an economical method of 
marketing their products 


throughout the world, Expert 
knowledge in distribution and 
salesmanship is available 
through the various units of 
the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEGRAMS : CABLES : TELEPHONE ; 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (16 lines} 
Branches ai BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 





Build 
your own 
> equipment 








% Can be used over and 
over again 


* No drilling, measuring 


or painting 
; lephone * Just cut it and bolt it, 
edly cores that’s all! 


189, REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


M | T E D Telephone: REGent 4842 
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Arthur Guinness Son 
and Company Limited 


(Incorporated in England under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1883.) 


The following letter has been addressed to the Stockholders accom- 
panied by a Notice calling an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Cempany for the 4th September 1952 :— 


At the last Annual General Meeting I pointed out that the 
growing size and complexity of our business and the fact that we are 
operating throughout the world and brewing in three different 
countries made it desirable to introduce some administrative re- 
organisation, so as to secure the maximum devolution and flexibility 
and greater efficiency. I pointed out then that there were many 
problems involved, and it is only now that we have been able to find 
what we consider to be a satisfactory solution. 

My great-great-grandfather acquired the brewery at St. James’s 
Gate, Dublin, in 1759, and until 1936 it was our sole brewery. The 

_ present Company, when formed in 1886 had its registered office in 
London, but the executive control was efficiently and easily main- 
tained in Dublin. The growth of the English market led to the 
building of our Park Roya! Brewery which started operations in 1936. 
In 1943 we acquired an interest in brewing in U.S.A. which, though 
initially on a small scale, will, we hope, develop. In 1949 we 
reorganised and consolidated our export trade in a subsidiary Com- 
pany called Guinness Exports Ltd., which has proved an unqualified 
success. 

We have found that it is no longer possible efficiently to retain 
as one administrative unit the two great breweries with their trade 
departments and ancillaries, operating as they do in different con- 
tries and in circumstances different in every way. ‘We propose 
therefore to form two wholly owned subsidiary Companies, to come 
into operation on Ist of October next, the one to be responsible for 
the Park Royal Brewery and the market in England, Wales, Scotland, 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man and the personnel and 
organisation involved, together with our hop farms ; the other to be 
responsible for the Dublin Brewery and the markets in the Republic 
of Ireland and Northern Ireland and the personne! and organisation 
involved. The Dublin Company will undertake all brewing for 
export and will also under a long-term agreement with the Park 
Royal Company continue to supply stout as at present for the market 
in Great Britain. 

The English Subsidiary Company will be called Arthur Guinness 

Son and Company (Park Royal) Limited and the Irish Subsidiary 
Company Arthur Guinness Son and Company (Dublin) Limited. 
These two Companies will be separate legal entities, but their shares 
will be wholly owned by the present Company. The only publicly 
owned shares will be those of the present Company, and the assets 
which are behind those shares will be unaffected, except that the 
will be subject to decentralised control which we are satisfied will 
operate more efficiently under the conditions that have developed. 
The present Company will retain the ultimate responsibility for the 
formulation and administration of policy inherent in its position as 
the sole shareholder ; and will itself hold the American interests and 
Guinness Exports Ltd., and control any other interests we have, or 
may acquire. 

Our decision, though it involves an internal reorganisation only, 
iS a major matter which I have felt it desirable to put before the 
Stockholders. It is for this reason that I have decided, with apolo- 
gies. to call you together again, so soon after the last Extraordinary 
Meeting. Although the Preference Stockholders are not entitled to 
vote at such Meeting I have addressed this letter to them also, and 
we wou!d welcome any of them who would care to attend. 

The proposals, though simple and usual in themselves, have not 
been without their difficulties, particularly from a taxation point of 
view. Every precaution has been taken to see that the reorganisation 
will not give rise to any additional liability for taxation and I would 
wish to pay tribute to the Authorities in both England and Ireland 
for their helpful and co-operative attitude. It is proposed in due 
course, unless in the Board’s opinion circumstances make it unde- 
sirabie, and subject to the necessary U.K. Treasury consent, 


to transfer the management and control of the Irish Subsidiary ’ 


Company to that country. 

Arrangements have been made for securing all existing pensions, 
as well as the pension rights and conditions of all staff and employees 
hitherto in the service of this Company. who in future will be employed 
by the two new Subsidiaries. 

It is difficult for any Board to foresee all the problems and 
difficulties of the future, but your Board, after full consideration of 

all the factors involved, is satisfied that this reorganisation is, and 
will be, wholly to the advantage of the Company and should lead 
to increased prosperity and strength. 


Yours faithfully, 
IVEAGH 
Chairman. 
PARK ROYAL BREWERY, 
LONDON, N.W.10 


12th August, 1952 


* 
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“THE HOUSEHOLD NAME 
OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Brown & Polson 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


IN SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 





"THE largest single use of glucose is to improve 
the products of the sugar-confectionery trade— 
boiled sweets, in particular. Every day, millions 
of young hearts are rejoiced by the sight of gay 
glass jars in sweet-shop windows, full of brightly- 
coloured ‘ cushions ’ of flavoured sugar, clear and 
translucent as the jars that display them. 


But boiled sweets did not always shine so 
bright. Once (long ago, it is true) the sugar 
confectioners were vexed by the crystallising of 
the sugar in their sweets, which dulled their sur- 
faces and spoiled their translucency. The first 
attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream 
of tartar and so ‘ inverting’ enough of the sugar 
to prevent crystallisation. That did stop the 
crystallising to some extent, but invert sugar is 
hygroscopic — it absorbs. atmospheric moisture, 
and makes the sweets that contain it damp and 
sticky. 


Glucose as a Crystal Inhibitor 


Later, glucose was used instead of cream of 
tartar, with complete success. The glucose, itself 
an energy-providing food, affords a colloidal 
medium in which sugar crystals cannot form, and 
keeps. the wares in the sweet-shop windows 
permanently bright. 


The provision of glucose for confectioners. to 
use as a crystal-inhibiting medium is one example 
of the varied services that the Brown & Polson 
Group performs for many widely different 
industries, and is ready to perform wherever 
opportunity exists. Enquiries will be answered by 
responsible experts. They should be addressed to: 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 


BROWN & POLSON LTD., WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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not continue much longer to pay the current high prices for 
imported copper ; last week the Engineering and Mining 
journal export quotation—which is compiled from sales of 
foreign produced copper on the New York market—ayeraged 
only 34.808 cents a lb compared with 35.171 cents in the 
previous week. Copper is still rationed in the United States 
and consumers receive 60 per cent of their allocations in 
domestic metal at the ceiling price of 244 cents a Ib; the 
remaining 40 per cent must be taken in imported metal. 
Copper users are probably still taking up the whole of their 
allocations, partly because they fear a repetition of last year’s 
strike in the copper mining industry and are therefore 
anxious to replenish stocks; and the demand for copper 
products is still firm. The British price for copper was 
reduced at the beginning of August by {£2 to £287 a ton, 
following the conclusion of a new six weeks’ contract with 
the Commonwealth producers. 


* * * 


More Meat at Higher Prices 


Housewives will probably soon have to pay more for 
the Sunday joint. From this week the Ministry of Food 
is to pay 1s. 3d. a lb for Australian lamb—or 2d. a lb more 


than season. Meat is supplied to this country by 
Australia and New Zealand under long-term agreements 
but the contract price is reviewed each year. Preliminary 
discussions about the new season’s price for New Zealand 


neat have been in progress for some: time and this week 
the New Zealand Minister of Agriculture arrived in this 
country for talks with the Minister of Food. Meanwhile, 
the annual tussle over Argentine meat supplies is taking 
place in Buenos Aires. Argentina is said to be demanding a 
price of nearly £200 a ton for its meat, to which Britain is 
unlikely to agree ; but a larger quantity of Argentine meat 
in the next twelve months will probably not be obtainable 
without making some advance on the average of {129 a 
ton paid last year. 

Shipments from Argentina have ceased since last year’s 
quota was fulfilled two months ago but they may be resumed 
shortly on a temporary basis pending the conclusion of the 
present negotiations.. Even without additional shipments 
from Argentina total supplies of meat this year are 
expected to be larger than they were last year. The 
chiel factors in this improvement are an increase in 
home-killed meat from 978,000 tons last year to 1,080,000 
tons and larger imports from New Zealand. The first con- 
signment of New Zealand chilled beef since the war reached 
London this week. During the first half of the year 146,000 
tons of New Zealand meat arrived in this country and 
shipments for the full year may amount to 360,000 tons 
compared with 270,000 tons last year. Imports from 
Argentina so far this year have been 106,000 tons or 16,000 
tons more than the total for the whole of last year. On the 
other hand the Australian drought has reduced meat supplies 
from that Dominion to a minimum—only 20,000 tons are 
expected this year (of which 8,000 tons arrived in the first 
half year) compared with imports of 65,000 tons last year. 
Imports from Uruguay are also expected to be smaller 
than last year. 


On the basis of these estimates (and without further 
shipments from Argentina) the Ministry of Food expects 
that the country’s total meat supplies will amount to 
1,600,000 tons against 1,435,000 tons last year. According 

the official forecast this should permit an increase in 
consumption from §9.5 Ib a head to 67.1 lb a head ; total 
consumption will rise from 1,350,000 tons in I9§1 to 
1.500,000 tons this year. In the first half of this year 
“nly 700,000 tons of meat was consumed, but the ration 
nas since been increased to absorb the seasonally large 
supplies of home-killed meat. 


419 
Patent Trouble with Nylon 


British Nylon Spinners has been granted an. interim 
injunction against Imperial Chemical Industries, to restrain 
ICI from parting with certain nylon patents used by BNS. 
This action is the outcome of an order from the American 
courts to ICI, ordering ICI to return to the American manu- 
facturers, du Pont, the nylon patents that du Pont had first 
licensed and then assigned to the British company. The order 
arises from successful ariti-trust proceedings against du Pont 
and ICI. Using du Pont patents, ICI produces nylon polymer 
in this country, which is then spun and marketed by British 
Nylon Spinners, a company in which ICI and Courtaulds 
have a joint interest. Under the original agreement with du 
Pont, ICI had exclusive rights to these patents in the British 
Empire, with the exception of Canada and Newfoundlan-! 
where du Pont had made separate arrangements, and in the 
majority of the countries in the Middle East. Non-exclusive 
rights were granted for some European countries. British 
Nylon Spinners held a sub-licence from ICI covering the 
manufacture and sale of nylon yarn (not the polymer) in those 
same territories. Anti-trust hearings began in 1944 and in 
1947 du Pont assigned the patent rights for these territories 
outright to ICI. That company then told British Nylon 


" Spinners that a new agreement would have to be drawn up 


since the company was now a direct licensee of ICI. This 
formal agreement has not been completed, but the companies 
have acted in accordance with its intentions. Mr Justice 
Upjohn remarked on Wednesday that there is some doubt in 
any case whether “ a court of foreign jurjsdiction has power to 
impose on a company domiciled in this country an order 
which would compel it.to break contracts entered into quite 
properly in this country.” 


7 * ® 


International Harvester Expands 


International Harvester’s decision to double the com- 
pany’s productive capacity in this country is a step likely to 
have repercussions on British makers of farm machinery. 
Since the war, British producers have taken the opportunity 
offered by the dollar shortage to expand production of tractors 
and machinery several times over and to sell, this equipment 
in non-dollar markets—including the home _market—that had 
previously relied for a large proportion of their supplies on 
the three great North American producers, Massey-Harris, 
Allis-Chalmers and International Harvester. Each of these 
three manufacturers has since decided to meet its customers’ 
lack of dollars by setting up factories in the sterling area. 
Restrictions on building and on capital investment held up 
progress with their British factories, but each now has a 
factory in full production in this country. Some of the equip- 
ment that is being produced in them, such as cembines and 
pick-up balers, is not made on any scale by British manufac- 
turers, but a good deal of the machinery range is directly 
competitive. 

The International Harvester factory at Doncaster is already 
employing 2,000 people and turning out 4,500 to 5,000 
tractors a year. It is now proposed to double the size of this 
factory, and extend its foundry capacity in proportion. This 
will make it possible to step up production of certain types of 
equipment, such as balers, and to widen the range+~in par- 
ticular by the introduction of a crawler tractor. About 80 per 
cent of the Doncaster factory’s output is being shipped to the 
company’s overseas dealers who have been cut off from 


upplies fromm the United States, and this high export ratio: 


is likely to be maintained when the new plant comes into 
operation in approximately two years’ time. To meet the 
cost of the new factory, the American parent company has 
recently subscribed the dollar equivalent of {1,000,000 ; 
earlier this year the company borrowed £1,000,000 in: this 
country and it has also arranged in London for overdraft 
facilities of up to £1.5 million. 


< 
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American companies have been the world’s suppliers of 
farm machinery for so long that many farmers are strongly 
predisposed towards them, and it is an open question whether 
the British farm machinery industry will be able to retain its 
lion’s share of the non-dollar markets when it has to sell in 
direct competition with British-built American designs. Much 
depends on the improvements that have been made in British 
designs in the intervening years, and on whether British com- 
panies have had sufficient time to build up a distributive 
system equal to that which, say, International Harvester 
already possessed before the company came to Britain. It is 
interesting to note that International Harvester has not com- 
mitted its designs to direct mounting to the same extent 
as some British companies. Its machinery range is described 
as “ general purpose,” designed for any tractor, and not necés- 
sarily only International Harvester tractors. This policy is 
in line with that followed by some of the oldest and wisest 
of the British producers. 


* * * 


New Money for Monsanto 


A new pattern in international finance was set last week 
when Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., the British company con- 
trolled by the American one of the same name, decided to 
by-pass the London market and look to Canada for finance. 
It is to raise £3,500,000 by placing a § per cent unsecured 
loan stock at par with three of the leading Canadian insur- 
ance companies. The first £1,500,000 of the stock was 
issued to these institutions last week end, and the balance of 
£2,000,000 will be available for issue up to the end of 1954, 
in stages and at the option of the company. As the stock is 
being placed ‘privately, no stock exchange quotation will be 
sought. This placing carries distant echoes of the surge of 
unsecured loan issues made by leading British companies in 
1949 and 1950, but the coupon rate and the redemption 
terms of the Monsanto stock show how effectively dearer 
money has changed the face of the capital market since then. 
The final redemption date of the stock is July 1st, 1982—an 
indication that the life companies, Canadian as well as British, 
are becdming more attracted to good long term yields as the 
long term liabilities in pensions business grow. .Monsanto 
has the right to redeem all or any part of the stock after 
the end of 1953, but only on the payment of quite substantial 
premiums to thé institutions. If the stock is redeemed 
before June 30th, 1957, the company will have to pay a 
premium of 10 per cent ; thereafter, of course, the premiums 
become smaller and after June 30, 1980, the stock can be 
redeemed at par. An annual sinking for redemption 
will be started in 1963. 


The specific developments that will be financed by this 
new money are not detailed in the circular sent out to share- 
holders in Monsanto. The chairman, Mr Edward A. O’Neal, 
is content to indicate that the Government, to whose policy 
in delaying the construction of new projects he made 
reference in his last annual report, has now given Monsanto 
the signal to go ahead with its expansion and development 
plans. Some of the money (particularly the {2,000,000 that 
is not to be raised immediately) may be intended to finance 
the second stage of the development of the Newport factory, 
while part of it may be needed to finance the company’s 
latest vemtures, still in their embryonic stage, in the produc- 
tion of Krilium and the synthetic fibre, Acrilan. If this is 
so, additional plants to produce the necessary raw materials 
will also have to be built. 


Shorter Notes 


Some misunderstanding has arisen about the steps taken 
in New Zealand (and discussed in a Business Note last week) 
to reduce allocations of overseas exchange for 1953 to 40 per 
cent of the 1950 total. These steps will affect imports both 
from sterling and non-sterling countries, but the specific 
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provision that licences for imports into New Zealand wii! be 
nderstanding 


issued only on the wu ing that they do not convey 
an automatic right to exchange, will not apply to imports 
fromthe sterling area. This preferential treatment doc: not 


_ excuse this rather novel type of import control in New 


Zealand, but it will reassure many exporters in Britain ang 
other sterling countries, who may have seen in this develop. 
ment a serious deterrent to their future trade with New 
Zealand. 

a 


The cash issue by the Nyasaland Government of a 4! per 
cent stock (1971-78) and the cash-cum-conversion issu: by 
the City of Johannesburg of a § per cent stock (1954-62) 
were both over-subscribed. Dealings in the Johannesburg 
began on Tuesday around the issue. price Of 98 and then 
eased to $ discount, but by-Thursday’s close the price had 
recovered to par. The N loan opened on Wednesday 
at the issue price of 984 and by the close had risen to 
$ premium. 

+ 


In the note “ Revised Production Index ” in these columns 


last week, the table showing production indices since 1948 
was reversed. It should have read: 


Old Index New Index 
1948 100 100 
1949 106.8 106.4 
1950 116.2 113.5 
1951 119.6 117.3 
1952 (first quarter) 122.3 120.2 


The new total production index thetefore suggests that the 
growth in production since 1948 has been smaller, not 
greater, than the old index implied. 

* 


Prospecting licences covering the mineral deposits in the 
Sukulu tegion of Uganda have been granted to the Tororo 
Exploration Company, which has been formed jointly by 
the British Monsanto Chemicals, Rio Tinto Company, 
Frobisher, Ltd., and the Uganda Development Corporation. 
Among the minerals mentioned are pyrochlore, magnetite, 
apatite, francalite, baddleyite and zircon. The pyrochlore 
deposits of — have an appreciable uranium content, 
but it is not clear yet whether this is true of the Uganda 
deposits as well. 

eae 

Arthur Guinness has announced a scheme of internal 
reorganisation that in effect will split its business into <wo. 
Two wholly owned subsidiaries are to be formed, one to be 
responsible for the Dublin brewery and the markets in 
Ireland as a whole, and the other for the Park Royal brewery 
and the market on this side of the Irish Channel. The 
Dublin company, whose management and control (subject 
to the consent of the Treasury) will in due course be trans- 
ferred to Ireland, will undertake all brewing for export and 
will continue to supply stout for the market in this country. 

* ‘ 


The consolidated net earnings of International Nickel 
rose again in the second quarter of this yedr. They amounted 
to $17,191,909, com with $16,346,318 in the pre- 
ceding quarter and with $14,653,656 in the cor nding 
quarter of 1951. As a result net earnings in the first half 
of 1952 were equivalent to $2.23 a common stock, :om- 
pared with $1.94 a common stock in the first half of 1951. 

; * ‘ 

Twe motor companies, Rootes and Jowett, have announced 
price reductions for certain models. The Humber 51!p¢ 
comes down from £1,045 (excluding tax) to £830, compared 
with £695 for the slightly smaller ber Hawk, the price 
of which remains unchanged. 


\ adeee The Jowett Javelin, which was 
— " ‘to £695, and the price of the larger Jowett 
Jupiter is also reduced in the same : 











‘Company Notes 


puston and Hornsby.—The directors of 
Rusicn and Hornsby have presented share- 
holders with news of another advance in 
trading profits (from £2,027,944 to 
{2,475,750), an increase in ordinary distribu- 
non (‘rom 9 to 11 per cent), and accounts that 


are {ull of more than usually informative 
det: A seven year review of the group’s 
progress shows that the ratio between the net 
dividend and the book value of ordinary 


shares fell from 3.1 per cent in 1945-46 to 


235 per cent in 1951-52. Yet in this period’ 


profits, before tax, have risen from £193,415 
to {2.197,886, net working capital from 
£2,530.494 to £7,758,889, and the net book 
value of fixed assets from £857,368 to 
(2,519,296. Even when allowance is made 


for steady increase im prices since the 
war. these figures represent a substantial 
prov n the group’s business and stature. 
Rui as the chairman, Mr W. J. Ruston, makes 
clea his review of the trading year to 
March 31st, these achievements have not been 
without their growing pains—in the shape of 
mounting taxation, relentless increases in 
cos the associated problem of securing 


an ad ite flow of raw materials. 


Years to Mar. 31, 
nings — 1951 1952 


£ 
ocebacnaeekbae 2,027,944 2,475,750 
eS cates 2,203,415 2,662,086 
280,283 528,508 
okkt ch eee aban 1,040.407 1,299,585 
489s Cee 746.975 898,301 
idends a CeK Us Rk al 193,725 236.775 
vidends (per cent) ... 9 il 
subsidtaries ....... 95,797 161,604 
Ger CTVG © 64 a coh eee 421,879 457,957 
‘ y forwanth: ..s4.4s 22,943 29,627 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixe ts. less depreciation... 2,202,108 2,519,296 
Ne ent aseetS...4 ss seaeeenes 7,111,149 7,758,889 
ease Kee 5,060,177 5,831,379 
Cash ......ssiddeeo een 1,250,591 1,145,783 
Kese Sy. fxae thee 4,712,552 5,972,010 
Or pital ss, ineeeeawe 100, 4,100,000 


aty Share at 378. Gd.xad yields £5 16s. per cent. 


The increase in costs forced the company 
io raise its selling prices twice last. year, steps. 
that it took very reluctantly in view of 
growing German and Japanese competition 
in the world markets for oil engines and 
locomotives. The difficulty of “ obtaining the 
right materials and components, in’ the right 
quantities, at the right time” caused some 
of the group” s factories to run under capacity ; 
it has also resulted in a large and unbalanced 
stock and in a failure to deliver “a. 
record number of engines, almost completed, 
but held up very often for the lack of one 
or more components.” The basic difficulty 
facing the company is the shortage of 
carbon and alloy steel. The Government has 
not granted the group sufficient authorisa- 
tons to ensure full capacity working, 
and the company is finding» it extremely 
diffcul: to persuade the steel makers to deliver 
the steel against the authorisations that have 
been allotted to it. The company has a record 
order book, and last year’s growth in the 
number of employees, from 8,838 to 9,248, 
shows that it is not short of labour, so that 
ee will depend on an increase in steel 
supplies. Even if this bottleneck is opened 
cur shareholdets should not bank-on bigger 
“widend warrants this year. Taxation and 

‘istanding capital commitments of about 
A! milion are likely to make a heavy call on 
beth current earnings and liquid resources, 


+ 


Wickets = Withy.—Although a substantial 
‘epertion Of “Furness Withy’s earnings is 
cerived from sources other than shipowning, 
“ic heart of the group’s business remains the 
“perclion Of liner and cargo steamship ser- 
On most Of the regular trade routes of 
th world, It is almost certamly from ship- 
pone hat the remarkable boom in profits in 
the year to April 30th stems, Group net 
pronts, after tax and all other. charges, rose 


from £1,515,308 to £2,893,688, des ite a 
Staggering increase in the provision for ish 
taxation from £723,494 to £3,164,994. 

Equity stockholders, are to receive their 
due share in this expansion in earnings. The 
ordinary dividend, which was raised from 8 to 
9} per cent in 1950-51, has been increased 
to 12} per cent. This is an _ effective 
increase of 3} per cent, for the special tax- 
free bonus of 2} per cent paid in 1950-51 was 
distributed out of a surplus arising from the 
sale of investments and not out of the year’s 
profits. The group’s earnings will almost 
certainly fall this year, as there has been a 
sharp contraction in the volatile freight 
market»; liner conference rates are, of course, 
more stable, but in this field, too, the growth 
in import restrictions is likely to reduce the 
demand for cargo-liner space. Nevertheless, 
the directors’ decision to raise the ordinary 
dividend indicates a certain confidence in 
current trading prospects—although the deci- 
sion to Classify 2} per cent of the dividend 
as a “cash bonus” may carry some implica- 
tions the other way. At the current price of 
31s. 6d. the £1 ordinary stock units yield 
just over 7.9 per cent. 


x 


Whitworth and Mitchell and Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee.—The slump in the textile 
trades has not as yet produced”an odder 
contrast in trading results than that revealed 
by the preliminary statements issued by 
Whitworth and Mitchell and by Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee, whose financial years both 
ended on June 30th. After writing down 
stocks (by about £347,000)-to their market 
value, Whitworth and Mitchell report a 
trading loss of £233,234, compared with a 
profit of £363,055 in 1950-51. Its net loss 
amounts to £270,354, compared with a net 
profit of £174,055 in 1950-51, and this has 
been met by writing back £52,000 from the 
company’s general reserve and {£165,000 from 
a stock reserve. This has enabled Whitworth 
and Mitchell to pay a dividend on the 6 per 
cent cumulative preference stock for the half- 
year to Decémber 31st last and an interim 
ordinary dividend of 2} per cent, but the 
preference dividend for the latter half of the 
financial year and the final ordinary dividend 
has been pass€d. 

In very sharp contrast to this gloomy 
record, the directors of Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
have recommended an increase in the distri- 
bution on equity capital from 133 to 15 per 
cerit. This increase has been recommended 
despite a drop in net profits from £669,292 to 
£339,138, and an even more steep decline in 
profits before tax, from £1,980,000 to 
£574,000. In these circumstances the 
decision to increase equity payments. can 
conservatively. be described as surprising— 
especially as the company has deemed it 
necessary to make a provision of £125,000 
(compared with £110,000 in 1950-51) against 
losses by subsidiaries. 

The contrast between the “first degree 
burns” inflicted on Whitworth and Mitchell 
by the recession in the textile trades and the 

“second degree burns” suffered by Tootal 
needs some explanation. Tootal is, of course, 
a much bigger organisation than Whitworth 
and Mitchell, and therefore its internal 
finances are stronger. In the middle of last 
year Whitworth and Mitchell possessed in 


‘effect no liquid resources, having a bank 


overdraft of over £40,000 in contrast to its 
cash balance of just over £300, while the 
Tootal group had a cash balance of just over 
£1,800,000. Another reason that can be 
advanced is that: Whitworth and. Mitchell 
seem to have a bigger stake in the rayon 
trade than Tootal. £1 ordinary stock 


units of Whitworth and Mitchell are currently 
quoted at 15s. 7id., and the {1 

shares in Tootal at 56s. 9d., to offer a yield 
of 5.3 per cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 


e ritish ‘ h Fur het | Bie, 


YIELDS 


st Net | Gros 
i field, | Yield, 


Guaranteed Stocks | ee L 13, | Aug. 13, | Aug. 13, 


ay | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 || 1982 


wot, & EE Sr a 
War Bonds 24%, °51- 53) | 998 | { 8 6/217 61 
War Bonds 24% "52-54, 989! 994/118 3/3 1 5 
Exchequer 2}° 2 1955.) 97%! 97H 2 0 7 aS: 8 
Ser. Funding 19% ’52., 99} 9941 3 7/2 16 2 
Ser. Funding 1]% °53.| }2. 9 112 9 3 
Ser. Funding 1}% 54.) a flis 3/218 0 

; ; 

War Bonds 2}% ‘54-56, 9 | | L1711\3 2 OF 
Funding 23% °52-57..| 91 | $1) 116-10) 3 4 3 
Nat. Def. 3%, "54-58..| 977} 98.1119 2/3 8 51 
War Loan 3% "55-59. .| a } O84'118 213 8 6i 
Savings 3% '85-65....| 894", *89H%' 2 9 814 0 0: 
Funding 24% '56-61..| 90) | yi 210 6} 316 81 
Funding 3°, °59-69. . | oS 854\214 1/14 6 5! 
Funding 3% ‘66-68... | 654'°213 ¢'4 4 
Funding 4% *60-90...| 91g | 97g4| 2 $10) ¢ 10 te 
Savings 3% '60-70.,..| 833 | °838:)} 2141114 6 7 
Savings 2)% '64-67...| 82%\ 829/235 4/4 2 71 
Victory 4% °20-76....| 100* |*100 | 2 1 4/319 ls 
Savings 3°, "65-75....| 808° °804) 21310/4 6 3 
Consols-4% (aft. 1957)) & 8&3 210 7:'416 6f 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961), 75% 754) 2 8 10 | 4 13 10/ 
Treas. 2§% (aft. 1975), 56 56412 7 1;})4 1 5f 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966),| 659 | 65§/2 8 3/412 7/ 
Treasury 35% "77-80 He 84 /21011'4 701 
Redemption 3% "86-96 763} 7632/2 9 3/4 4 5! 
WarLoan3}% ait. 1952, 74 6m 29 21414 2/ 
Consols’ 23% ........ 57 579 (|2 5 8:4 7 2 
Br. Blec. 3%, "68-73... 82§ | 833/214 0/4 611) 
Br. Elec: 3% "74-77...| 81q| 9808 | 213 314 & 8 
Br, Elec. 44% '74-79.., 99 9944/3 & 219 7 36 
Br, Elec. 34% '76-79..| 874, 87§ |} 210 2/4 7 0 
Br. Trans. 3% °78-88. 75 | 754/213 014 7 83 
Br. Trans. 3% "68-73:| 82 | 823/214 2/4 7 2/ 
Br. Gas 3% '90-95..... 74) | 75%, 21011).4 6 32 
Br. Gas 35% '69-71...| 88)*| *88§ | 211 9/4 7 4/ 
Br. 1. & S.'34% °79-81) [210 7/47 3 


(¢) To earliest date. (f)*Flat yield, 





= *86 


@ To latest date. 


(s) Assumed average life 15 years approx. * Ex dividend. 

















Last Two A | Price Price, | ¥ ield 
Dividends | Ordinary \Aug. 6,\Aug. 13,! Aug. 13, 
a Wm}. a. cote 198 1952 1952 
i % | | | 4 s. 2 
8 al 4 biAnglo-Am. 10)-. 6% | 6 | 412 4 
5 @| 25 biAnglo-Iran f1..|  5i 5 | § 11 
Tpa| 12sd|Assoc. Elec. £1.| 69/6 | 69/6 | 515 1 
T 20 biAssoc. P.Cem. {1 99/44 100/- | 510 0 
t22be} 10 aiBass {1 ....... 121/3 1122/6 | 7 0 © 
10 a| 10 d'Boots 5/-...... | 19/- | 19/- | 5 5 3° 
$46} 3 alBrad. Dyers £1.| 24/3° | 24/3" | 9 9 8 
100(i)|  44alBr. Celanese 10/-| 22/- | 22/9 |6 7 6 
weet [Br. Motor Cp. 5 31/104} 31/3 | EN 
8 a 12 @Br. Oxygen {1..| 47/9 | 48/9 |5 9 ba 
3d} 3a@Can Pac. $25.. $654 | $642 466 
Sa\ WoiCoats {1....... | 42/9 | 43/6 | 5 141i 
5 a@|  64\Courtaulds £1 /3 | %/- 16 5 0 
15 ¢ ‘Cunard £ Hi s-o +o} 38/8 | 33/6 | 819 1 
al 15 b Distillers 4/-..:| 17/6 | 1/- |5 0 6 
life} 17e\Dunlop oe iss | 46/10}, 46/103} 7 9 4 
12ge} erent EN caneuiel 49/- | 49/- | 6 2 5 
i ) 
Ta, 15 biGen. Elect. £1. | 83/6 1383/6 |}5 7 § 
5 | 10 biGuest Keen {1.| 51/6 | $1/3 | 5 17) 1 
17 7 eGuinness 10/-..| 31/6 | 32/- |5 5 66 
54 44a Hawker Sid. {1.! 36/6 | 4/6 |5 9 7 
. 3a) 10 biimp. Chem. £1.) =~ | 4/- (| 518 2 
7 13}a/Imp. ae /-* | $1/3* 717 6 
+ $2.6c\Int. Nick. n-p.. "305 | $85 5 3 3 
Ihe Uhe\J"burg Con. {1 , | 52) ee (51, 104" 61411 
i 
10 | 5 sites: Cotton {1}. 37/9 | 37/9 | 719 0 
Thai 10 b\Lon. Brick {1..| 60/- | 60/- | 5 16 8 
15 a) 65 bMarks Sp.A5/-| 41/6 | 42/9 | 413 tm 
6§a| 15§bMonsanto 5/-...| 25/24 | 25/7 | 4 7 10 
8a) OPP. &O Del. f1.| 46/6 | 48/- | 6 13 4g 
Tha|_11h6/P. Johnson 10/-.| 36/- | 35/6 | 7 0 10 
$85 cit100 c\Pradentl. ‘A’ fil M | x | 512 6 
200 ¢| 50 a|Rhokana {1. . |} 226 | 22 19 1130 
5 ai 10 bRolls Royce fl. | 61/- | 62/6 | 416 6 
$5 @| 10 5\"Shell” Stk. £1.) 82/6 | 83/9 | 5 2 § 
12hb|  13}a{Tube Invest. dl.) 52/6 | 4/- | 412 7 
15 8} «5 all. Newall {1...| 84/44 | 86/3 | 412 9 
5a) _ 8)b\Unilever £1....) 46/103) 46/10}; 515 °2 
10 ¢ ey nion C age ai 20/9 | 20/9 |} 6 @ 6A 
5b §=5 @ Union Disc. | 38/- {| 39/- 13 go. 
tebe 16} Utd. Molass. foi 3/6 | 30/6 | 6 910m 
50 ¢'U. Sua Betong £1) 38/1} | 38/14 26 4 7 
io 5 2ha\Vickers {1.. 45/- | 44/6 1512 4 
274b| 15 a'Woolworth 5/-. -} 40/3 | 4-15 3 8 
; } ' é 
fa) Int. (6) Fin. (c) Div. whole yr. (@) Yield basis ise 
(é) Yield basis 163%. (f) Vield basis 22-9 gross. ig) Y ied 
basis 16%. (4) Yield basis 124%. (¢) Inefides special int. 


T%. (Ay Yield basis 6}%. . tm) Yield: basis 19°8%,. 


in} Yield basis 40%. 


* Ex div. ft Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 9, 1952, total 
ordinary revenue was 87,527,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {68,279,000 and 
issues to sinking.funds £1,020,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £9,962,000 
the deficit accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
{183,925,000 compared with a surplus of 
£86,263,000 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 









| peti. April 1,/April 1 Week | Week 


| aha 1951 | 1952 jended | ended 
1952-6. to to Aug. Aug. 
Aug. 11,) Aug. 9, cmt | ote 
£7000 1951 | 1952 5 







Ne ete i a ae 
REVENUE Exchequer 
’ thousand) 


323,632] 374,032 15,600; 18,617 



























eckhee wit 123,0 29,600; 26,7 1,000, 800 
Estate, etc., Duties | 175, 74,500) 55,6! 2,5 2,300 
Stamps... 0550.5] 57 23,900; 18,45 


Profits Tax & EPT| 452, 

ExcessProfitsLevy| 5, 

Special nd othe b 
2, 


1, 900 
99,400; 126, 5,500} 14,000 


tion and other | 
Inland Revenue} 





{ 
Total Inland Rev. |261872 25,630; 36,617 


23,823) 20,556 
14,505) 25,295 








Total Customs and 


Excise ........ 11815 38,328) 45,851 


393) 2,195 
3,500, - 
‘isd 2,844 
297} 20 
69,681) 87,527 





Motor Duties. .... | 
Surpt’s from Tradg. | 
PO {Net receipts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans .... 
Miscell. (incl. Sur-} 
plus War Stores) | 110,0 


<i 
26,0) 





Total Ord. Rev... 
SeLF-BALANCING |- 
Post Office...... 
Income Tax on 
EPT Refunds.. 








1,825 2,10 82) 





487551011 365504 1354193 72,263) 94,568 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
EXPENDITURE te meet payments 
; thousand 







Ogp. EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man, of Nat. } 
5,351) 4,219 




















ee cc ss 575, 147,867 
Payments to N. j 
Ireland. ......% 40,000, 12,431 , | 1,360 
Other Cons. Funds! 10, 4,033, 4,12 epee 
TORE se havc axe ses 625,000] 164,331) 191.6 3,351, 5,579 
Supply Services . . |3554367)1044597/ 1265700852, 800; 62,700 





56,151 68,279 
130; 1,020 


Total Ord. Expd. 
Sinking Funds ... 





Total (excl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.}.... |417936 





| 
1213516 146731 56,281) 69,299 


Se_F-BaLANCING | 


Post Office. ...... 
Inceme Tax on} 
EPT Refunds . | 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£110,475 to £2,934,796 the other operations 
for the week decreased the National Debt 


by £17,060,255 to £25,958 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 











Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 . 12 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3) ... 8,005 
EPU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950,s.3 ...... 183 
8,200 
NET ISSUES (f£ thousand) 

PO & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 .........6..5 750 
ELT Bae: 6 ios oa eka oh oak wake eae 49 
Local Authoritics Loans Act, 1945, s. 3{1)........ 7,200 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952 ............... 750 

Cinematograph Film Production (Special Loans) 
Aets,: T9060 amd: 2000 in as oii ia Sek 200 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits... . 309 
9,258 











| PO 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 








RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 

Nat. Savings Certs. 300 | Treasury Bills.... 17,021 
Ways and Means 24% Def. Bonds... 630 
Advances ...... 2,000 | 3% Def. Bonds... 1,449 
24% Ter. Annuities 1,629 
Tax Reserve Certs. 8,503 

Other Debt :-— 
Internal ....0.. 128 
2,300 19,360 


ee 





FLOATING DEBT 








2710-0 | 1484-5 
















June 7}2750-0| 1503-4] 307-3 
». 14]2790-0| 1517-9) 273-5 
* 2112830-0| 1504-1] 301-8 
* 30l 43366 309-0 

July 5} 2910-¢ 308-9 
» 12) 2940-0 303-0 

327-8 
285-5 
264-4 
265-4 














230-0 | 295- 


260-0 | 354-1 | 260-0} 10 2-78 | 62 

May 230-0 | 300-5 | 230-0] 47 4-11 68 
» 16 | 230-0 | 295-0 | 230-01 47 8-07 70 
" 23 | 220-0 | 302-3 | 220-0] 47 7-94 63 

* 30 | 240-0 | 307-1 | 240-0] 47 8-25 7 
June 6 | 240-0 | 306-5 | 240-0] 48 4-09 7 
» 13 | 240-0 | 310-4 | 240-0] 48 0-36 72 

” 20 1250-0 | 301-1 | 250-0] 48 8-25 7 
» 27 | 240-0 | 302-4 | 240-0] 49 0-44 14 
July 4 | 240-0 | 308-8 | 240-0] 49 0-45 | 73 
» 11 | 240-0 | 315-2 | 240-0] 49 420 68 
* 18 | 230-0 | 322-9] 230-0] 49 3-88 59 

” 25 | 220-0 | 317-2 | 220-0] 49 3-88 56 

| 

Aug. 1 | 220-0 | 320-5 | 220-0] 48 11-99 58 
os 1 | 220-0] 49 0-41 68 


On August 8th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from August 11 to August 16, 1952, were ted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 68 per cent at £99 7s. 9d., 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of'£220 million were offered 
on August 15th. For the week ended August 16th the 
banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
" (g thousand) 











Total 18 weeks Week 


Repayments .......:.... 
Net: Savings oop vivcdes 

Defence Bonds :— 

Rotate. 5.5. aks cise tend 

Repayments 


Net Savings 


and ‘Trustee Savings 


oe eene 


Total Net Savings ........ 
Interest on certificates repaid 
——— accrued 
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eo 
AUCUST 13, 1952 
(SSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Notes Issued :— Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
InCirculation 1493,123,778| Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 153 3,247 th 
partment... 57,233,045) Other Sec. ... 9,190 = 
; Coin (other £ 
than gold) .. 2,512,463 n 
Amt. of Fid.—— ons 1 
Issue ....... 155 000 
Gold Coin and 
— (at 
48s. per oz. om 
MESS beets 6,823 yt 
150,356,823 "1550,356,823 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT cl 
£ | 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sec..... 264,986,430 » 
WAR. 5 ins bi 5.0% 3,833,984 | Other Secs.:- 35,059,712 
Public Deps.:~ 12,925,281 | Discounts and 1 
Public Accts.* 12,382,733 Advances...  11.795.489 * 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 23,264,230 ' 
Special Acct. 542,548 F 
Other Deps.:- 327,512,624 v 
Bankers..... 507,205 | Notes........ 57,233,045 i] 
Other Accts 65,005,419 | Coin......... 1,545,702 a 
358,824,889 | 358,824,889 V 
* Inch Ex wer, Savings Banks, Commissioners é 
of National Debt Dividend Accounts. £ 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS I 
0 
€ 
h 
, h 
Notes in circulation ..... 41493-1 h 
Notes in banking depart- y 
PROG <a oa. oko nc bees 72 a 
Government debt and ] 
securities* ........... 8 1546-8 t 
Other securities......... 7 0-7 fi 
Gold and coin.......... 9 29 
Valued at s. per fine on... 0 248/0 
Banking Dept. :-— 
Deposits :— 
blic Accounts ........ 8 (12-4 
Treasury Special Account 2 05 0 
ee pee er 262-5 n 
ORR, os ks sexes evens 6, 65-0 
BUGS iss ¥ivicanacvans 1 340-4 g£ 
Securities :— : 8: 
Government.....+.++++ 8, 265-0 
Discounts, etc..........- 11:8 
UIE isn cxdiccvoetans 23-5 fe 
DORN as 6 6556S a eas 333-9 3001 a 
Banking dept. reserve. .... 58:8 h 
* Pooettia es ak 17-2 i 
U 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 414,555,000. ¢ 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,500 million to £1,500 “ 
million on July 22, 1952. ‘ 
“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE : 
Prices (1927=100) ti 
y A ig u 
et 2) 1S 4 
Tas Liskvanee 220°§ o 
ae P 
222 -6* 
GOLD AND SILVER S 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gol’ 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce oF st 
September 14, 1949, and the selling price to authorised th 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot ; 
e ng last week were as follows :— c 
C 
a 
C 
W 
w 
P 
f 
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ALBERT E. REED & COMPANY 


PERIOD OF EXCEPTIONAL TRADING CONDITIONS 


PROVISION FOR DROP IN PAPER AND RAW MATERIAL VALUES 


SIR RALPH REED ON WIDE RANGE OF ACTIVITIES 


- Ralph Reed (Chairman), presiding at 
the forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
‘A nert E. Reed & Company, Limited, paper 
facturers amd converters, held in 
on on August 12, 1952, said: 
dies and gentlemen,—In moving the 
ection of the report and accounts for the 
wer ended March 31, 1952, which have 
n your hands for the requisite period, 


LODE 


ve 


bee 
1 should like first of ‘all to refer to certain 
changes Which have occurred in your Board 
of Directors. 


vou will have .seen. from the report, 
1; Col. W. H. Wild retired at the end of 
is 5] after 29 years on the board, and Mr 
FE. F. Edwards, who had given almost a 
yvorking lifetime of service to the company, 
? years as secretary, and had been 


nciuding 5 

neee-tor since 1928, retired at March 31st. 

We look back with gratitude on our valued 
4 harmonious association with these two 

per tlemen, and their services to the com- 

pany tor sO many years, 


Mr E. S. Birk was appointed a director 
on January Ist and his wide business asso- 
ciations and legal knowledge will be very 
helpful to us, while Mr T. E. G. Baker and 
Mr C. V. Oliver, both of whom have reached 
high executive responsibility after many 
vears’ excellent service to the company, were 
appointed directors on March 4th. These 
three appointments will require your con- 
firmation at this meeting. 


GENERAL TRADING CONDITIONS 


Before referring to the principal features 
of the accounts and balance-sheet, I think it 
may be helpful if I give some outline of the 
general state of affairs in the paper trade 
since I addressed you last November. 

Until the beginning of January the demand 
for paper and paper products was maintained 
at a very high level and the extraordinarily 
high prices ruling for woodpulp and other 
raw materials inevitably resulted in ex- 
uemely high prices for our products. The 
Government then decided to take joint action 
with certain Continéntal countries in an 
endeavour to bring down the artificially high 
prices of woodpulp. This decision was 
taken at a time when the American economy 
indicated at least equilibrium if not a surplus 
in the pulp and paper supply position, arid 
this factor was probably the most important 
one in producing the remarkable change 
which took place in our industry in the early 
part of 1952, 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 


In February last the Government fixed 
ceuing prices for woodpulp imported from 
sources other than North America, for the 
second quarter at figures which varied be- 
tween 25 per cent and 35 per cent below the 
average prices which were then ruling for 
Chemical pulps: and about 12 per cent in the 
case of mechanical pulp. These prices were 
accepted by our suppliers and, when they be- 
came effective, the market prices for paper 
were reduced accordingly. 


The peak prices of pulp and paper which 
were reached in the latter part of 1951 com- 
pared with prewar prices in 1939 as follows: 

Chemical pulps had risen to no less than 
curteen tO sixteen times, and mechanical 


pulp to about eight times the prewar prices, 
while our selling prices for the many kinds 
of paper we produce rose in varying degrees, 
depending upon the nature of the raw 
material used, up to a maximum of nine to 
ten times the prewar 1939 prices. 


In the case of newsprint, the selling price 
of which was still controlled until ten days 
ago, the highest price reached was about six 
and one-half times prewar. The price of this 
paper was not reduced during the second 
quarter of 1952 by anything like as much as 
that of those other kinds of paper which we 
make from chemical pulp. Among the 
reasons for this are, firstly, that newsprint is 
made mainly from mechanical pulp, the price 
of which, as I have said, had risen in much 
smaller proportion than the more expensive 
chemical pulp and had fallen to a much 
lesser extent this year, and, secondly, that 
newsprint production and prices have had 
the full benefit, by Paper Control direction, 
of the imports of Canadian sulphite pulp, the 
price of which did not rise nearly so much 
as that of the much larger European supplies 
used in the production.of other papers and 
had not fallen to anything like the same 
extent. 


Meanwhile, European pulp prices for the 
third quarter of this year have again been 
falling by very substantial amounts, and the 
selling prices of many of our products have 
been further reduced. 


Having dealt at some length with the im- 
portant matter of price movements, I must 
now add a word about the equally important 
matter of the demand for our products. A 
very serious falling off in demand has 
occurred in recent months and I think it is 
true to say the fall has been very much 
heavier than anyone could have foreseen at 
the beginning of 1952. This has been due 
to a heavy stock position in many directions, 
the lack of confidence among buyers owing to 
falling prices, certain restrictions imposed in 
export markets, and also to a general reces- 
sion of activity in many other industries 
which use paper and paper products in 
various forms. All this has involved a very 
substantial reduction of output in our organ- 
isation and in the paper-making industry as 
a whole, and it is not surprising in all the 
circumstances that the Government recently 
took steps to release from control, as from 
August 2nd, the selling prices of newsprint 
and mechanical printings, these being the 
only two descriptions of paper which were 
still. subject to price contro) up to that date. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The trading profit for the year amounts 
to £6,307,000, out of which we have to find 
no less than £3,691,000 for taxation, leaving 
a balance of £2,616,000, out-of which we 
have set aside a provision of £1,500,000 
against the effects of the falls in values of 
woodpulp to which I have already referred. 


Our trading results have recently been the 
subject of a considerable amount of publicity 
particularly in relation to the selling price of 
newsprint, and were even referred to in 
Parliament. In a debate in the House of 
Commons, as reported in Hansard, June 
23rd, your company was referred to as being 
“confined almost exclusively to the manu- 


facture of newsprint,” thus implying that our 
profits for the year ended March 31, 1951, 
were almost entirely obtained from that 
source. This mis-statement perhaps arose 
from the fact that we are, as is well known, 
the second or third largest producer of news- 
print in this country, but it is so very far 
from the truth that I think I should give you 
the facts. 


During the past two years our production 
of newsprint, large as it is, has been not 
more than one-quarter of our total produc- 
tion of paper, and a much smaller proportion 
of our total paper sales values, quite apart 
from the very large additional turnover of 
converted products manufactured by sub- 
sidiary companies in our Group. For in 
addition to newsprint we make very substan- 
tial quantities of other kinds of printing 
paper, etc., while our production of wrapping 
papers has exceeded our output of newsprint 
and other printing papers combined and is, 
we believe, larger than that of any other pro- 
ducer in this country or, indeed, in Europe. 


I informed you a year ago that newsprint 
represented only a small fraction of our 
paper-making profits. It represents a still 
smaller fraction in the year now under re- 
view. This means, of course, that our profits 
on our other products, the selling prices of 
which, unlike newsprint and mechanical 
printings, were not controlled, have been 
much larger than we should have been justi- 
fied in making under more norma! conditions. 
I must stress the point, however, that, firstly, 
this has been primarily due to the effects of 
the unprecedertted rises in the prices of 
woodpulp, and therefore in the market prices 
of paper, which occurred in 1950 and 1951, 
and, secondly, if under such inflationary con- 
ditions we had been content with the same 
profit margin during the last two years on 
our other kinds of paper as has been allowed 
to us On newsprint under Paper Control 
Prices Orders, we could not have provided 
against the stock losses, running into millions 
of pounds, which have taken and are taking 
place, and we should now have been faced 
with a truly disastrous situation. This is 
true not only of your company, but also of 
the papermaking industry as a whole in pro- 
portionate degree. Much as we regret the un- 
precedented prices we have had to charge 
for our products, we feel that we have been 
fully justified in doing so. 


NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION SCHEME 


During the year we introduced a non-con- 
tributory superannuation scheme to provide 
pensions for all those employed in our group 
when reaching the age of 65 for men and 60 
for women. This scheme, which operates 
under a trust created for the purpose and 
takes the place of the voluntary arrangements 
under which we have paid pensions to retired 
employees of long service for many years past, 
had an extremely good reception from all con- 
cerned and we believe will consolidate still 
further the excellent relationship which has 
always existed with our employees. In view 
of this important new commitment, we havé 
deemed it appropriate to carry the sum of 
£1 million to*pensions reserve. 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND 


In view of the results disclosed in our 
accounts we recommend the payment of a 
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final dividend of 13 per cent on the Ordinary 
shares, making 20 per cent for the year. We 
feel that this is all the more justified by 
reason of the restriction imposed upon us a 
year ago owing to the special circumstances 
which I then explained to you, as well as the 
restraint which we voluntarily exercised in 
several previous years. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the balance sheet, you will see 
that the additions to fixed assets during the 
year amounted to £727,000 in continuation 
of our policy of expansion and maintaining 
our plant in the highest degree of efficiency. 
You will-observe that the current assets have 
increased by some £6 million during the 
year. The bulk of this figure is represented 
by the increase in stock values and debtors. 


The current liabilities have increased to a 
much less degree and stand at £5,100,000, 
£2 miilion more than the figure shown last 
year, and you will observe that the difference 
between current assets and current liabilities 
amounts to {£10 million, compared with 
£6 million last year. 


TAXATION 


The incidence of taxation on businesses 
like ours which have been subject to such 
extreme and unprecedented fluctuations of 
costs and prices is indeed a tremendous 
burden to bear. While the total amount of 
taxation will have to be paid in cash, the 
trading profit on which it is levied may, in 
fact, never be realised in cash to anything 
like the full extent. For this reason alone, 
apart from others which have been stressed 
in so many quarters, we feel strongly that 
some method should be found to relieve in- 
dustry of the very heavy financial burden 
imposed by such an anomalous situation, 


EMPIRE PAPER MILLS 


You will probably have seen our rscent 
announcement that we have agreed to pur- 
chase the whole of the share capital of Empire 
Paper Mills, Limited, from Associated News- 
papers, Limited. We are very pleased to 
have had the opportunity of acquiring this 
important paper mill on the*lower Thames, 
the various products of which fall quite 
naturally and logically into our general pro- 
duction scheme. The purchase was duly 
completed on August Ist and we are con- 
fident that the operation of thjs mill, in 
addition to our. present Aylesford, Tovi 
Bridge and London Paper Mills, will in the 
long run prove extremely beneficial to the 
group as a whole. 


PRESENT PROSPECTS 


You will not expect me to predict, in such 
times as these, what the current year has in 
store for us. -We shall not, of course, repeat 
anything like the exceptional tradimg results 
of the past year, nor would anything like 
such a scale of profits be needed now that 
the back of the recent inflation has been 
broken. Falls in values of paper and raw 
materials: have been adequately provided for 
in the accounts before you, and that being 
so I am able to inform you that we have 
earned satisfactory profits in the first three 
months. 

We are, however, still facing the severe 
recession in trade to which I have referred. 
At present there are no indications of a 
general revival of demand, but we .have con- 
fidence in a return to much better trading 
conditions in the not distant future, and when 
the paper market regains stability, which we 
do not expect to be long delayed, our pro- 
ducts should again be in sufficient demand 
to give us a high level of production. 


Meanwhile it can certainly be said that : 


we have strongly fortified the company finan- 
cially against this period of comparatively 
unfavourable conditions. Further, by con- 
tinual progress in the direction of iency 


and productivity, and a further widening of 
the range of our products, we are 
equipped than ever before to meet the future, 
whatever it may bring. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I am glad to pay tribute once again to the 
zeal and efficiency with which cur executives 
and staff, and all others employed in our 
organisation, have performed their allotted 
tasks and have thereby contributed so much 
to the success of our operations in the year 
under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET 
AND COMPANY’ 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket and Company, 
Limited, was held on August 12th in London, 
Sir John Charrington (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


It is satisfactory once again to be able to 
report further progress in the affairs of the 
company. 


All departments of the company contri- 
buted satisfactorily to the group profit of 
£284,019 which was an improvement of 
£32,997 on the preceding year. 


It must be admitted that the conditions 
during the period under review were almost 
ideal for the economy of the coal distributor. 
The long drawn-out winter of 1950-51 had 
left cellars empty and industrial stocks low, 
so that the company’s plant was kept fully 
employed during the following summer. The 
winter of 1951-52 was, ‘fortunately, unusually 
mild, which helped -us to get through the 
period of heavy demand without undue 
difficulty ; but, in contrast to this time a year 
ago, stocks at consumers’ premises are now 
much greater. Nevertheless, deliveries are 
being maintained at a good level. 


SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Within the industrial fuel section of our 
business we have had a most satisfactory year. 
Our coastwise shipments. surpassed any 
previous year’s performance ; railborne ton- 
nages were well maintained, and deliveries to 
industry in our own transport showed a 
marked increase. _ 


I alluded last year to sales by your com- 
pany of liquid fuel. This section continues 
to expand satisfactorily. On the domestic. 
side, your company works very closely with 
the Coal Utilisation Council, the chief aim 
of which is to raise the standards of sales 
and service in both the domestic appliance 
and coal trades. 


In the industrial field we also play our full 
part in the activities of the Combustion Engi- 
neering Association which is already a most 
useful body to promote: the efficient use of 
fuel in industry. es 


The importance of research to the future 
of the country is often emphasised, and | 
should like to take this opportunity of declar- 
ing the connection which this company has 
always had with the British Coal Utilisation 
Research Association at Leatherhead. Close 
contact with the various sections of the Asso- 
ciation is maintained, from which we learn 
much of practical value in both the domestic 
and industrial fields. j 

In the lighterage department trade has been | 
well maintained. We are continuing to build 
a number of steel barges for ourselves and 
other users at our Dartford barge yard. 


While the ideal conditions of 1951-52 are 


I ¢am, nevertheles 
state that the company is in a good state, nd 
I see no reason to look for anything bu: , 
progressive future. 


The report was adopted and a total divi. 
dend of 22 per cent, less tax, was approved 


THE BRITISH 
SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 





The thistieth annual general meeting of {he 
British Shareholders Trust, Limited, was ji«\d 
on August 14th in London. 


Sir Bernhard Binder, FCA (the chairman), 
who presided, in the course of his speech, 
said: It is pleasing for me to be able to 
report to you improved results. Our gross 
revenue for the year amounted to £113,306 
compared with £88,812, and, after deduction 
of all expenses (including £40,504 for tax.- 
tion as against £28,035 last year), the net 
profit is £43,536, or £9,164 more than for the 
year to March 31, 1951. 


The directors propose that a final dividend 
of 44 per cent, together with a bonus of 
24 per cent, both less income tax, should be 
paid on the share capital, making a total dis- 
tribution of 10 per cent, which is the same 4s 
last year. 


Notwithstanding a substantial decline in 
security prices during the~year, the valuation 
of our investments still shows an appreciation 
over their book value. The present Govern- 
ment’s dearer money- policy has, of course, 
had a substantial effect ‘in lowering Stock 
Exchange values, but, at the’same time, if we 
are to restore the value of our currency and 
stop inflation, a much firmer hand must be 
kept on the control of credit than has been the 
case in recent years. 


BURDEN OF HIGH TAXATION 


The vital difficulty facing us today is the 
high rate of taxation. In this connection I 
should like to point out. that if one studies 
this country’s Budgets over a period of years 
it will be seen that after the first four years 
of peace following the end of World War [, 
Government expenditure from 1922-23 :an 
steadily for many years at about one-third of 
the peak expenditure in 1917-18. Since 
World War II expenditure has been more 
than one-half of the high point reached in 
1944-45, and the rearmament programme in- 
creased it in 1951-52 to more than two-thirds 
of the war peak» Put another way—if the 
precedent of budgetary policy after the First 
World War had been followed, the UK 
Budgets from 1947 until rearmament became 
vitally necessary should have been at least 
£1,000 million per annum less than they 
actually were. Everyone knows where a great 
deal of this expenditure went and that the 
aims and objects were, in the main, laudable, 
but perhaps it is not yet generally reylised 
how much such expenditure contributed to 
inflationary tendencies in this country. The 
main cure must be increased production, ind 
to secure this incentives must be provided. 
We hope that the t Commission on 
taxation will be able to find some method of 
alleviating and simplifying existing methods 
of taxing profits and income. 

As time goes on the burden of Estate Duty 
is making the presérvation of family b.1s/- 
nesses more and more difficult. To those who 
have this lem to face I would say (!at 
we have given this matter considerable study 
and that we would welcome the opportun''y 
of helping and advising as to the best 
me s of financing these needs and at ‘he 
same time preserving, as far as possible, ‘1° 
continuity of and control which 


management 
has contributed so much to the building "?P 
of free enterprise in this country. 
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4. co the future if, as we all hope, the 
meavores taken ‘by the Government to curb 
ofa on prove successful the need for further 
aor oncreases should: be minimised and, as 
¥ ; result thereof, it is devoutly to be 
in chat sterling will gradually resume its 


THE TUNNEL PORTLAND. CEMENT COMPANY. — 


former Status among international currencies. 
If some of these measures have proved-to be 
unpalatable it must be remembered that 
drastic action was and is needed and that the 
alternative of ever-increasing inflation would 
be disastrous. 


LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
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The financial and economic difficulties with 
which this country is faced make it hard 16 
see far ahead but the recent slight improve- 
ment in our balance of payments enables us 
to maintain hopes of further recovery. 

The report was adopted. 


RECORD HOME AND OVERSEAS TURNOVER 


MR N. M. JENSEN ON INEQUITY OF EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
The Tunnel Portland ment Company, 
Limited, will be held on September 8th at 


105 P idilly, London, W.1. 


The following is the review by the chair- 
man and managing director, Mr N. M. 
Iensen, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts; 


Lord Leathers resigned from our board in 
October, 1951, on his appointment as Secre- 
ry of c the Co-ordination of Trans- 
id Power. This is not the first 

d Leathers has been called upon 

to x his country because, as you know, 


he was Minister of War Transport from 1941 
to 1945 His wide experience and wise 
counse! are greatly missed by his colleagues 


on our board, but I simcerely hope that when 
he has completed his important task we shall 


be able to have him back with us again. 
ACCOUNTS 
As you will see from the statement of 


accounts, your company has had a successful 
year. The profit on trading, before charging 
depreciation, has gone up from £1,252,764 
to £1,713,714. The rise is mainly due to the 
large increase im “our export trade and the 
higher profit obtained from this. 

Income from investments, on the other 
hand, 1s down by £27,225. As you are aware, 


we have a substantial investment in an 
Egyptian company, Helwan Portland Cement 
Company, which has consistently given us a 


good return. At the last annual. general meet- 
ing of that company, held in Pibaer, the 
same dividend as for, previous years was 
declared, but unfortunately the Egyptian 
exchange control authorities have so far 
refused permission for thé amount due to be 
remitted. We are given to understand that 
this 1s on account of the lack of sterling which 
may have been caused by the slump in the 
‘on market, but, in amy case, we are hoping 
difhculty is only a temporary one.- 


he National Portland Cement Company, 
of the USA, in which we are interested, has 
resumed the payment of dividend on its 
preicrred stock which has provided a partial 

pensation for the lack of dividend from 


exauon, including income-tax equalisa- 
n reserve, absorbs £961,655, although it 
‘ covers Excess Profits Levy on one- 
uarter of the profit—namely, the period 
som January 1-to March 31, 1952. 

‘Nn prewsous years I have referred to the 
\\:v difficult question of ‘providing for re- 
~ ement of property, plant and equipment. 


two years ago We decided to place to general 


‘ve various amounts set aside for replace- 
nt. Our beard has again considered the 
moter and come to the conclusion that a 
Sirong case can be made out for having funds 
wich are earmarked for a particular purpose» 
general reserve. 


tcparated from the 


Your directors also wish to underline that 
only after making reasonable provision for 
such replacement should the balance of profit 
be considered as being available for appro- 
priation. A reserve for replacement of fixed 
assets has therefore been created to which 
has been transferred £800,000 from general 
reserve and, in addition, £200,000 is charged 
against the year’s profits. 


A transfer to general reserve of £500,000 
has been made and the dividends already 
paid—namely, on the two classes of prefer- 
ence shares and the 23 per cent interim divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares and stock, absorb 
a total of £64,098. The board recommends 
a payment of a final dividend of 125 per cent, 
on the “A” ordinary shares and “B” 
ordinary stock, which will absorb £160,365, 
leaving £469,657 to be carried forward. 


Net additions to property, plant and equip- 
ment amount to £579,944, which includes the 
balance of the cost of extending the Pitstone 
works and new plant installed at West Thur- 
rock, 


There are various changes in investments. 
We have taken over the balance of the 
shares of the company which produces the 
bulk of our paper sacks and this is now a 
100 per cent subsidiary. - The net reduction 
in trade investments is mainly due to the 
redemption of preferred stock of the National 
Portland Cement Company, to which I shall 
refer later, less a loan of £100,000 to 
Ribblesdale Cement, Limited. The proceeds 
of the redemption have been reinvested and 
are shown under other investments. 


PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES 


Deliveries of cement, both in the home 
market and for export, have exceeded pre- 
vious records in turnover and in tonnage, and 
I am pleased to say that the demand still 
continues to be heavy. I would like, how- 
ever, to stress once more how much our pre- 
sent prosperity is derived from our export 
sales. Out of our profits before taxation, 26 
per cent was obtained from sales in the home 
market; 52 per cent from export, 12 per cent 
from investments and 10 per cent from other 
activities. Present export prices will tend to 
be reduced the moment supplies are sub- 
stantially in excess of demand, but your com. 
pany is in the fortunate position of having 
possibly one of the lowest costs of produc- 
tion of any cement works in Europe and is, 
therefore, well equipped to meet competitiog 
when it comes, ~ 


Your Pitstovie works has been extended 
with a new wait which has only recently 
come into full production. At the West 
Yhurrock works we are replacing one of the 
older kilns with a new and more economical 
kiln, which we expect to have in operation by 
the end of the year. Unfortunately, the dis- 
mantling of the existing kiln has for a time 


‘slightly reduced our output from this works, 
but the new plant at Pitstone is making up - 


for this more than twice over. 


To help to meet the growing demand for 
cement in Scotland, we have decided to in- 
crease the capacity of the grinding plant at 
the Clydebank works, which is operated by 
our subsidiary, The Clyde Portland Cement 
Company, Limited. 


* OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Your company has an interest in Cement, 
Limited, of Eire, which has works situated at 
Drogheda and Limerick. These works are 
both being extended and, as a result, the 
capital has been imcreased. Your company 
has taken up its proportion of the new shares. 


The works in Jamaica of the Caribbean 
Cement Company, Limited, in which we have 
a small interest, was completed and com- 
menced operations in January of this year. 


The National Portland Cement Company, 
of the USA, has had another successful year, 
but. unfortunately the tax burden there is also 
very high. The.company has been able to 
pay off some of the arrears of preference divi- 
dend, and it has also decided to redeem a 
further amount of its preferred stock. As a 
result, we have now available a total of about 
three-quarters of a million dollars which are 
temporarily invested in American securities 
and bonds. 


Last year I said that we were examining 
the possibility of interesting ourselves in a 
new works in New Zealand and in Cyprus. 
The New Zealand venture has not yet 
materialised because we have deemed it 
advisable to insist upon a fair proportion of 
local capital. We have, in co-operation with 
local interests, exercised an option on the 
necessary land, and we hope that before long 
the present financial stringency will improve 
so that we can proceed with the scheme. Mr 
Cave and I have recently paid a visit to 
Cyprus, where we have decided to build a 
new cement works. A_ local company has 
been formed, and William Baird and Com- 
pany, Limited, will be partners with us in this 
new undertaking, which, I am pleased to say, 
has the full support of the Cyprus Govern- 
ment. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION: EXCESS PROFITS 
LEVY 


Last year I referred to the heavy burden 
of taxation. In the year under review this 
burden has increased further for, roughly 


speaking, 57 per cent of your company’s - 


profits, after providing for normal deprecia- 
tion, haS” hak to be paid or reserved for 
taxation, as against 55 per cent in the 
previous year, 13 per cent is paid in respect 
of dividends to shareholders and 30 per 
cent is being retained, in the business by 
way of transfer to reserve, after allowing 
for a reduction in the carry forward. 


Even this is not the whole story for, as I 
have already indicated, normal deprecia- 
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tion based on historical costs does mot 
provide for replacement of plant and 
equipment at the inflated postwar prices. 
When we consider profits, after deducting 
the sum transferred to replacement reserve, 
as well as to normal depreciation, we find 
that some 65 per cent, has to be paid or 
reserved for taxation. 


Furthermore, Excess Profits Levy is pay- 
able only m respect of one-quarter of the 
period covered by these accounts, and the 
burden of this tax will therefore be corre- 
spondingly heavier in respect of the full 
current accounting period. 


Many people have rightly called attention 
in general terms to the inequity of the 
Excess Profits Levy and the way in which 
it discourages enterprise and deals particu- 
larly harshly with an expanding business 
such as ours. I feel I must mention a 
particular example of its effect upon your 
company. 

Our new Padeswood works, in North 
Wales, was financed by an issue of capital in 
January, 1946. Owing to the postwar neces- 
sity of obtaining permission to raise new 
capital, we were unwilling to embark upon 
the building of the new works until we had 
secured the necessary capital. Furthermore, 
due to the many new regulations ingroduced, 
the difficulty of obtaining steel, shortage of 
labour, etc., the works was not completed 
until April, 1950. The delay increased the 
cost of the new works and, for a number of 
years, the capital raised was virtually un- 
remunerative, since we were only able to 
obtain a modest rate of interest. It is only 
from 1950 onwards that we have begun to get 
some reward for our enterprise, which was 
planned as far back as 1945. 


Now under the Finance Act, as it stands, 
your company will have no profit standard 
based on the capital invested in the Pades- 
wood works, because this was raised before 
1947 and there is virtually no standard based 
on profits because production only, com- 
menced after the end of 1949. So far as we 
can see, every £1 profit earned by the new 
Padeswood works will be subject to the maxi- 
mum rate of Excess Profits Levy applicable to 
your company, and out of every £1 so earned 
by the Padeswood works some 16s. will have 
to be paid in tax. 


We know we cannot escape the heavy taxa- 
tion of these days, but, all the same, this is 
a poor reward for your company’s enterprise 
in pressing on, under most difficult con- 
ditions, with a task of national importance, 
namely, the completion of the first. new 
cement works in this country since before 
the war. We have made the strongest repre- 
sentations to the Government about this 
injustice, but so far without any success. 


We are told that profits tax has for its 
object the discouragement of dividend pay- 
ments, but why should incomes from abroad 
be subjected to this tax, and, what is perhaps 
worse, why should such income carry the 
burden of Excess Profits Levy, which was 
introduced on the grounds of taxing increased 
profits in connection with rearmament ? 


YOUR COMPANY’S RECORD 


Your company has been in existence for 
just over 40 years, and I thought it might 
interest you to see in graphic form the 
development that has taken place during that 
period. The graphs which are attached to 
the report also illustrate clearly two of the 
points I have referred to—namely, t® much 
higher return we have enjoyed in recent years 
from our export trade as compared with our 
home trade, and how serious a factor present- 
day taxation has become. 


May I, once more, record our appreciation 
of the wholehearted co-operation of the 
management, staff and operatives in our~ 
various companies. 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
MR J. GIBSON JARVIE ON NATIONAL CONDITIONS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
United Dominions Trust Limited was held 
on August 12th at Regis House, King William 
Street, London, E.C. 


Mr J. Gibson Jarvie, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Since we last met we have had a general 
election following which I think we were 
entitled to see some radical changes in 
government policy. So far as one can see, 
singularly littl has been accomplished. 


In spite of all the restriction with which 
we have had to contend, your company has 
contrived +0 produce another record year 
both in profits and in the volume of business 
handled. But what a year it could have been 
under free enterprise! 


GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE IN BUSINESS 


I wonder how many people in this country 
actually realise how far we have gone towards 
becoming a totalitarian state. There are con- 
trols in every industry which place almost 
supreme power in the hands of government 
departments and, in certain cases, in the 
hands of the trade unions, I can think of 
no business in which those engaged in it may 
follow their own bent and act according to 
the training and traditions which built up the 
business. “Even a manufacturer producing 
goods for export and rearmament has to wait 
many weary months for permission to extend 
his factory that was the position with our 
subsidiary, The Laystall Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited. We had to wait five months 
for a licence to extend one of our factories 
and we only got it then because we forced 
the issue. We therefore lost five months’ 
output: the nation lost, five months’ pro- 
duction! There are literally thousands of 
factories throughout the country with a simi- 
lar or even worse experience. And that is 
only part of the price we are paying for 
bureaucracy! That is the position under 
governmental red-tape methods today. There 
are so many departments, and so many divi- 
sions within departments, which insist on 
being consulted. It is true to say—bitterly 
true—that because of governmental inter- 
ference the manner in which business is 
being conducted in Britain today is wasteful 
in time, money, labour and patience. It 
might, perhaps, be nearer the mark to 
describe the present state of affairs as farcical 
and certainly inexcusable in view of the 
country’s economic state. 


COMPANY’S RIGHT TO EXPAND 


I have seen it suggested in one of two 
newspapers that our future volume of busi- 
ness may be affected the Government’s 
restriction of credit. o me that seems 
unlikely. I cannot see any diminution of 
demand for our services, nor can I see any 
possibility that we will be unable at any time 
to serve our customers. Therefore, I can see 
ng reason why your companies should not 
continue to grow. It is precisely because of 
my expectation of a continued steady growth 
in our various businesses that I want to estab- 
lish the company’s right to add to its capital. 
There is neither logic nor common sense in 
the Capital Issues Committee’s refusal to 
allow us to make an issue. The Committee is 
a part of that bureaucratic body which rules 
Over us today. 


The active government of the country 
would appear to have been by the 
bureaucrats and, so far as I can discover, the 


nominal Government accept the position and 
are making no serious attempt to bring us 
back to that freedom for enterprise to which 


they pay lip service. 
CHIEF CAUSE OF INFLATION 


It camnot be a. secret from anybody thar 
the Government itself through the bureau. 
cracy is the chief cause of inflation and by 
its controls is holding back and lesseninz our 
production. Im these days, when we should 
be producing to capacity, not one single 
practical step has been taken toward that 
end. Indeed, the very reverse is the case: the 
controls which are holding up production are 
as rigid and as stupid as ever. If the Govern- 
ment would only free industry to handle its 
own affairs in its own way, withour the 
questionable assistance of bureaucratic 
departments, there would be fewer bortle- 
necks, more goods and lower prices. 


NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


I believe that the country is hungry for a 
lead ; not the kind of lead which merely says 
that we must work harder and export more 
and that we are turning the corner. That is 
not leadership. The British people have an 
uncanny capacity for knowing the truth when 
it is spoken and they want it now. We 
know that there will have to be harder work 
—real work—and longer hours for the same 
pay. But it isn’t enough to keep repeating 
that. New working arrangements will have 
to be devised and ordered. Social services 
may have to be cut: we must make up our 
minds to that. But better some uncomfortable 
things now than disaster later. If present 
conditions continue for any length of time, 
I shudder to think what may be the quality 
of the next generation, even if we survive. 
There is not a worth-while practical man or 
woman in the country who is not near despair 
through sheer frustration and disappointment 
with purely negative leadership. There was 
a time, too, when the people of this country 
could raise their voices on vital issues and 
compel the government to take notice. But 
even that day seems to have gone. Has this 
persistent frustration, this regimentation, 
made us so apathetic that we are incapable 
of speaking up for ourselves ? 


I regret that I should have found it neces- 
Sary again to bring politics into my annual 
general meeting address but, as I have said, 
we live in strange and extraordinary tmes. 
Time was when British governments con- 
fined themselves to governing and when busi- 
ness was left to the men engaged in business. 
It was under these conditions that we became 
strong industrially, commercially and finan- 
cially and, in consequence, a great power in 
the world. It was the people by their genius 
and. their labour under free enterprise who 
created a prosperous Great Britain. 

In conclusion Mr Jarvie said: Is there no 
group of men in the City who could give: 
lead by banding together to demand the 
freedom without which our situation is }ope- 
less—a body of men strong enough jp secure 
the scrapping of that gigantic machine which 
has grown up almost while we sicpi—t 
machine whi itself eatest drag on 

hich 


h i the 
our recovery, yet whic ie us absolutely 
today ? Can we not have done with theory 
and get down again to the bedrock of 
incontrovertible fact ? Time will tell, but 
time is short. 
The report was adopted, 
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W. H. SMITH;& SON (HOLDINGS), LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED SALES IN ALL SECTIONS 


THE HON. 


he third annual general meeting of 
\ H. Smith & Son (Holdings), Limited, was 
hed on August 8th, at the Holborn 
Resiqurant, Lendon, W.C 


« Hon. David John Smith, the chair- 
». presided and the following is his state- 
which was circulated with the report 
ccounts: I am again able to report a 
<ybstantial increase, im sales in all sections 
of the business of W. H. Smith & Son, 
Limited. This increase is mainly due to an 
all-round uplift in the prices’ of the goods 
we sell, particularly in the case of national 
daily newspapers, the prices of which were 
increased in May, 1951. ‘The directors are 
cai: sfied. however, that there has been no 
diminution in the number of customers 
served either in the retail or wholesale side 
of the business. 


EXPENSES 


Expenses still continue to rise in all 
ections of the business. There have been 
further wage increases granted during the 
year and a large claim is outstanding on be- 
half of those members of the staff in London 

are responsible for the packing and dis- 
of newspapers, books and stationery. 
have been further increases also in the 
charges made by ‘the railway executive for 
the carriage of our merchandise. The ten- 
dency of the size of newspapers and periodi- 
o grqw has meant a rise in carriage and 
costs and this item is likely to cost 
1 greater amount of newsprint be- 

es available to publishers. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


During the year new shops have been 
opened at Plymouth, Swansea and Southsea. 
These branches replacé. those: which were 
viped out by bombing during the war. In 
addition a new retail business was purchased 
in Bury, Lancashire. 


BOOKSTALL CONTRACTS 


| am happy to report that mutually satis- 
factory financial terms have been agreed with 
the railway executive for a renewal of our 
main-line bookstall contracts for a further 
period of 21 years. 


Negotiations are still proceeding with the 
London Transport executive. 


* 


PROPERTIES 


The directors continue to authorise altera- 
lions to the company’s shops, bookstalls and 
wholesale houses and in doing so are endeav- 
ouring to bring them into line with modern 
requirements. I cam again assure you that 
all the properties owned by W. H. Smith 
& Son, Limited, and Hambleden Estates, 


Y 


limited, are being kept im a good state of 


renair 
Cc} Ir. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


1 he company’s business in Cairo was, un- 
fortunately, completely destroyed in the riots 
of january, 1952, though I am happy to say 
that no member of the staff received any 

iy. Your directors have decided that it 

oud be unwise to reopen this business. A 
Substantial claim has been lodged against the 
egvypuan Government. 
, \ithough your subsidiary company, W. H. 
mith & Sen .(Canada). Limited,. is still 


DAVID J. SMITH’S REVIEW OF 


operating at a loss, it is showing a healthy 
increase in sales. It is becoming well known 
not only in Toronto, but in other parts of 
Canada, and we retain our confidence-in our 
prospects in that country. 


I am glad to say that our export trade con- 
tinues to expand. We are doing successful 
business with traders in most countries of 
the world, and we shall retain a considerable 
number of the customers who were pre- 
viously served by our branch in Cairo. 


We are also sending considerable supplies 
of newspapers, books and stationery to shops 
which have been opened in areas where 
British troops are stationed overseas. Two 
notable examples of this are in Germany and 
in the Canal Zone in Egypt. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit shown in the consolidated profit 
and loss account of W. H. Smith & Son, 
Limited, and its subsidiaries, on pages 14 
and 15, namely, £1,756,459, before charging 
taxation, shows an increase of £409,103. This 
is after charging the sum of £93,119, repre- 
senting. the amount’ required to fund the 
liability of W. H. Smith & Son, Limited, 
in respect of supplementary pensions paid to 
the present pensioners of the existing super- 
annuation and pension funds. It is our in- 
tention to set aside in future accounts further 
sums which will be for the benefit of certain 
classes of prospective pensioners. 


The increasing burden of taxation is re- 
flected by an increase in the tax liability for 
the year of £366,055, the total being 
£1,185,622, against £819,567. It is to be 
noted that the figure of taxation for the year 
includes £28,500 for excess profits levy which 
is the estimated liability for the quarter be- 
ginning January 1, 1952. 


After charging taxation the consolidated 
net profit for the year amounted to £570,837. 
We have been able to transfer £294,000 to 
reserves, an increase of £54,000 over the 
previous year, and to increase the carry- 
forward by £4,986. 


The consolidated balance-sheet, on pages 
12 and 13, shows that the total of the share 
capital and reserves, representing the funds 
employed in the businesses of W. H. Smith 
& Son, Limited, and its subsidiaries, 
amounted to £4,639,527 at March 29, 1952, 
an increase during the year of £402,096. 


Fixed assets, comprising properties, plant, 
motor vehicles, fittings, fixtures, etc., have 
increased during the year by £67,488, after 
deducting depreciation charges and sales. 
The gross capital expenditure during the 
year under these headings amounted to 
£311,426. The surplus of current assets 
over current liabilities and provisions has 
increased during the year by £608,721, of 
which the stocks and debtors together 
accounted for £478,877. At the same time 
the addinonal amount which it has been 
necessary to set aside for future income tax 
requires £283,275. 


* 


DIRECTORS 


The directors of W. H. Smith & Son, 
Limited, have elected Mr P. W. Bennett to 
join them, and your directors have done 
likewise. Mr Bennett is a_ chartered 
accountant by profession and a Canadian by 
birth. His election to your Board will come 


PROGRESS 


before you today in-accordance with the 
articles of association. 


STAFF AND STAFF WELFARE 


I must again thank the staff for their part 
in a successful -year’s trading. They have 
given yet further proof of their loyalty and 
hard work. 

At the end of the financial year we in- 
augurated an insurance scheme designed to 
ensure some measure of security for de- 
pendents of members of the staff who might 
die while still serving the company, or during 
retirement up to the age of 75. The com- 
pany bears the full cost of this insutance 
scheme, amounting to approximately £14,000 
during the financial year ended March, 1952. 


In addition, the directors decided that all 
men who have served 40 years and more, 
and women 35 years and more, on retirement 
at the age of 65 and 60 respectively shall 
receive a gold wrist watch. Both these 
— have been well received by the 
staff. 


I have already referred to the supplemental! 
superannuation and pension funds under the 
heading of accounts. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


At the beginning of my statement I men- 
tioned the inflationary character of the in- 
crease in sales during the past year. I cannot 
hold out any real prospect of a further large 
increase in sales during this year, especially 
as it is hoped that the rise in prices has now 
been halted. If this is so, some equilibrium 
in expenses must be sought, and this is par- 
ticularly necessary in the case of wages. 
where any further rise will only accentuate 
the inflationary spiral. 

The Board are constantly seeking means 
to expand and develop the company’s busi- 
ness, and there is no sign of any falling off 
of the confidence which the public has in 
the services which the company provides. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The chairman announced that since the 
report was printed satisfactory financial terms 
had been agreed with the London Transport 
Executive for a renewal of the bookstall 
contract for a further 21 years, 





Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whereby the specialist knowledge 
of The Economist, its research facilities 
and its sources of information, both at 
home and overseas, can be directed to the 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations. The Unit can 
supply information and prepare reports on 
a wide range of subjects. In suitable cases, 
it can provide authoritative opinions on 
specifie problems. 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1 
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CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE: 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS 


MR H. EMORY CHUBB’S REVIEW 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Company, 
Limited, was held on August 13th at 40-42, 
Oxford Street, London, W., Mr H. Emory 
Chubb, CBE, MIMechE, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s review, which has been circulated to 
the shareholders with the report and accounts 
for the year ended. March 31, 1952, and was 
taken as read: 


Once more I am able to report steady pro- 
gress in the affairs of your company. Last 
year in my review I referred to the effect of 
our expanding trade activities, which, this 
year, has been even more marked, In August 
last we issued further ordinary shares which, 
together with the premium on _ issue, 
amounted to some £59,000, and in October 
we received £50,000 from the private issue of 
Unsecured Notes. In spite of these additions 
our bank overdraft and sundry creditors have 
further increased. 


Fixed assets have been most conservatively 
valued, depreciation, amounting to £32,630, 
having been written off during the year. The 
effects of this policy can be illustrated in the 
holding company’s balance sheet, where fixed 
assets of £91,996 are valued, for fire insurance 
purposes, at £370,400. 


In common with all expanding businesses 
our stock and work in progress has risen. 
As a provision against a possible fall in steel 
prices we have increased the stock deprecia- 
tion reserve to £20,000. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SUBSIDIARY 


During the year it was thought wise to re- 
form the Australian subsidiary as a company 
registered in Australia, the detail of which 
was finalised by the Hon. G. C, H. Chubb, 
who visited Australia during last August and 
September. It remains a fully owned sub- 
sidiary, but whereas its issued capital was 
small, being supplemented by a large loan 
from the parent company, the capital has now 
been brought into line with the scale of opera- 
tions. This has meant that in addition to 
converting the loan into shares, it has been 
necessary to capitalise reserves and the 
balance on the profit and loss account. 


Further capital was also subscribed during 
the year to our South African company. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The consolidated trading profit is £184,915, 
the net profit being £106,729. Taxation at 
£60,454 is again very large. After adding 
back revenue reserves no longer required, 
following the conversion of the Australian 
company, there is available £62,417. The 
directors recommend the transfers to reserve 
of £45,000, and the payment of dividends, 
at the same rate as last year which absorbs 
£16,065, leaving £1,352 to be added to the 
carry forward, which now becomes £17,222. 


During the year under review we have been 
hampered by material shortages and rising 
prices, not all of which have been passed on 
to our customers. 


In “common with other manufacturing 
enterprises we are feeling the incidence of 
abnormal taxation, and are being compelled 
to restrict our programme of capital expendi- 


ture and replacement of machinery. Our 
factory here is working to capacity and whilst 
we could Sell more goods than we are able 
to turn out we shall not be in a position to 
produce all we would wish until further 
extensions to buildings and plant are made, 
This matter will be in the forefront of your 
directors’ deliberations during the present 
year, and if it-is decided that such expansion 
is wise the question of available capital will 
have to be further considered. 


PROGRESS OF LOCK BUSINESS 


Our lock business has made much progress, 
and I venture to think that our name as lock- 
smiths, which was universally known fifty 
years ago, but which was less heard of 
between the ‘two wars, has now recaptured 
its position of supremacy. 


There are great potentialities for expansion 
at home of sales of our certified record protec- 
tion equipment which, as you know, consists 
of filing and door cabinets built to resist fire. 
But it is impossible for us to take advantage 
of this so long as our intention is that our 
exports must be greater than the volume of 
our home trade, which has been achieved in 
the year under review. 


REARMAMENT 


To the rearmament programme we have 
given much attention and I am pleased to 
say that our efforts have been appreciated by 
those in authority. Work on certain projects 
has been successfully carried out and the 
foundation laid for a department which 
could be rapidly expanded should an 
emergency arise. 


OUTLOOK 


With regard to the future and without 
being unduly optimistic, I see no reason why 
the progress of the company should be cur- 
tailed unless any unforeseeable conditions 
fall upon us, and it is my hope that some 
alleviation of the penal burden of taxation 
may be felt in the years to come, and thus 
allow us to further renew our machinery, to 
increase our reserves, and eventually to be 
of greater benefit to our shareholders than 
in the past. 


It is my hope that the increased turnover 
of the parent company may be maintained 
during the coming year in spite of, restrictions 
in certain countries. I have no doubt but 
that in course of ‘time these contrary 
influences will be overcome, and I believe that 
during the past year our goodwill has been 
increased and the potentialities for business in 
normal times enhanced. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKMEN 
In conclusion I would say that the balance 


sheet results could not have been achieved 


without the sympathetic and loyal co-opera- 
tion of the staff and workmen, to whom. the 
directors extend their very sincere apprecia- 
tion. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and a resolution was passed increas~ 
ing the authorised capital of the co: y to 
£350,000 by the creation of 650, addi- 
tional Ordinarv shares of 4s. each. 
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BRITISH MATCH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


LARGER GROUP PROFITS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meetiny of 
this company was held on August 13: 
London, the Hon. Hugh K, M. Kinde.) 
CBE, MC, deputy-chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the s° ite 
ment by the chairman, Mr Arthur Haciing 
OBE, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1952: 


The average return on the corporation’; ; 


in 


ayy 
~J) 


vestments for the year, including both ib. 
sidiary and trade investments, is 9.349 per 
cent, as against 9.191 per cent last year. The 
production and sale of matches by the two 


principal manufacturing subsidiaries in this 
country again slightly exceeded those for the 
previous year. Costs, however, were hich 

For the current year our difficulties in re. 
a to timber supplies persist and the out- 
ook in regard to supplies from Canada js 
uncertain. 


The importation of matches from Western 
Europe under open general licence ceased 
from March 11, 1952. The Board of Trade 
has announced a quota of £685,000 (cif, 
values) for individual licences to be issued 
for the period ending December 31, 195). 
The corporation’s home production has been 
increasing, ‘however, ahd no shortage of 
matches is to be expected during that period. 


Our gross consolidated trading profit this 
year is imcreased from (£2,242,687 to 
£2,574,011. This imcrease in group profits 
is a reflection of improved results of the cor- 
poration’s overseas subsidiaries, which more 
than offset the fall in the profits of the United 
Kinggom companies. : 

The report was adopted. 





W. & J. GLOSSOP 
LIMITED 


(Public Works Contractors) 
IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
W. & J. Glossop, Limited, was held on 
August 13th in London. 


Mr Henry Stephenson (the chairman), who 
presided, in the course of his speech, said: 
I am pleased to report an improvement over 


last year’s fi . The profit for the year 
under connidersislah is £39,402. The carry 
forward from last year, added to our avail- 
able balance, gives us a total of £37,656, 
from which the directors recommend 2 final 
dividend of 15 per cent be paid on 
the ordinary shares and on the employees 
shares, leaving a balance to carry forward to 
next year of £82,191. 


The current year, so far, looks reasonably 
good, both in ss and in contracts 
booked. It is widely known that our road 
system is far behind the requirements 
modern traffic, which continues,to increase 
and will go on increasing, both in volume and 
in load weights. The continued failure of the 
Government to make adequate provision for 
even ordinary maintenance, much less new 
construction, means an accumulation of work 
ultimately to be done. 


It has always been the policy of your 
board to maintain the company’s capacity 8 
as to be able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity when the time comes. Meanwhile, we 
are keeping our order book reasonably ‘ull, 
often at competitive prices, 


but it is a we jeve to be sound; 


and we hope ultimately to get a fair reward 
for our 8. 


The report was adopted. 
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ST. MARTIN PRESERVING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Chunky Marmalade, etc.) 


SLIGHTLY LARGER TURNOVER 
VR P. Av J. HAMMETT’S STATEMENT 


rhe twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the St. Martin Preserving Company, 
Lim-ted, was held on August 8th at the 
rown Hall, Maidenhead, Berks. 


\ir P. A; J. Hammett, FCYS, the chair- 
presided. The following are extracts 

(rom his citeulated statement: - Despite 
' niunuance in our industry of com- 
- conditions, you will be pleased 

y that in the year under review your 

ny’s turnover showed a slight increase. 
position could not have been attained 

out more intensive sales efforts which, 
course, have necessitated additional ex- 
nditure. As, however, the increase of the 
dvertising appropriation alone was greater 
the amount by which the profit on 
‘rading has been reduced, one can assume 
that the policy adopted was sound. It is 
rerefore being continued, and you will be 
nleased to know that your company’s turn- 
over in that portion of the current fmancial 
vear which has so far expired is greater than 
that of the corresponding period of the 


reviol “aT 
I Vi01 VCal. 


“RESTRAINED OPTIMISM” 


j [1s again necessary to take a cautious view 
. of the future, for economic conditions are un- 
) and fiscal commitments are burden- 
There appears, however, to be no 
to depart from the measure of re- 
d optimism which has characterised 

tset of previous years. 


sales of your company’s speciality, 
Chunky Marmalade, are greater now than 
ver before. Changing conditions call for 
different techniques of production and dis- 
tribution, and you may be assured that your 
ompany has given, and is giving, constant 
attention to such matters. As a case in point, 
one may cite the favourable reception of the 


policy recently inaugurated of marketing 
your company’s products im preserving jars 
which the housewife can use afterwards for 
fruit-bottling or grocery-storage purposes. 
NOTICES 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY POSITION 


It is worthy of note that the basis adopted 
for the purpdse of calculating Excess Profits 
Levy is favourable to your company No 
liability for this tax is incurred in respect of 
the accounts now submitted to you, and on 
the existing method of calculation, materially 
higher profits could be made without attract- 
ing liability. 

The loyal efforts of your company’s em- 
ployees of all grades have contributed 
materially to the results of the year and are 
deserving of your approbation. It has again 
heen possible to recognise in tangible form 
instances of more than usual merit. 


The report and accounts. were adopted. 





DENNISTOWN RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


LARGER DIVIDEND 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on August 12th in 


London, Mr J. L. Milne, the chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his tircu- 


lated review for the year ended December 31, 
1951: 


I mentioned in my last review that the first 
four months of 1951 had brought a further 
decline in crops. Unfortunately the difficul- 
ties then facing we continued, with the result 
that the crop harvested dropped from 
1,820,382 Ib in 1950 to 1,504,429 Ib in 1951. 


We were, however, more fortunate with the 
price received for our output than with the 
crop produced. Our sales realised 15.98d. 
per Ib more than the price obtained in 1950, 
with the result that the profit for the year 
(before taxation) was almost 50 per cent up 
on that for 1950. The improved price was to 
a significant extent offset by a higher cost of 
production and a much higher export duty. 


After providing for taxation, we finished 
the year with a net profit of £53,170 as com- 
pared with. £31,272. This improvement 
enabled™ your directors to pay dividends 
totalling 25 per cent, an increase of 5 per cent. 

We have drawn up our estimate for 1952 


in the expectation that we may harvest some 
1,770,000 Ib. For the six months to June 


iti 


30th, we have obtained only 686,000 ib 


against. our estimate for those months of - 


862,000 Ib.. During the current year, it will 
not Le easy for rubber companies to make 
ends meet on the present price level unless 


there is a considerable reduction in labour 
and other costs. 


The report was adopted. 


BREMANG GOLD 
DREDGING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The fifteenth annual general meeting was 
held on August 8th in London. 


Major General W. W. Richards, CB, 
CBE, MC, chairman, presided... 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Bullion revenue at £510,73) after realisa- 
tion charges shows an increase of £41,27 
over last year’s figure. This is accounted for 
by the increase in the ounces of gold re- 
covered, 40,861, against 37,916, and to the 
fact that 4,390 ounces were sold on the free 
market at premium prices yielding an addi- 
tional £6,200. The aggregate operating costs 
were up by £8,000 at £300,801. The profit 
for the year is £58,654, out of which the 
directors recommend a dividend of 74 per 
cent, less income tax, requiring £41,509. 


During the financial year to December 31, 
1951, the total bullion recovered was 44,642 
ounces from 8,183,800 cubic yards. These 
figures compare with 41,510 ounces of gold 
from 8,707,130 cubic yards during the pre- 
vious year. 


Ore reserves as at December 31, 1951, 
totalled 213,953,700 cubic yards at 2.66 grains 
per cubic yard. The previous grand total was 
212,963,700 cubic yards at 2.73 grains per 
cubic yard. 


THe returns so far available for the current 
year (January-May inclusive) show that 
2,953,700 cubic yards have been dredged, 
yielding 15,051 oz of gold and an estimated 
operating profit of £68,900. These figures 
compare with 3,699,000 cubic yards, 16,775 
oz and £90,564 profit for the corresponding 
period of last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 


Applications are fnvited for appointment to Research Fellowships in 
Economics. Candidates should have previous research experience and 
will be appointed to undertake research into the economic problems 
of the Gold Coast. 

| Salary on Lectureship scale £750 x £50—£1,400 per annum. Status 
and point of entry souereane to qualifications and experience. 
Appointment for three years im first instance with possibility of 
; exiension, 


Family allowance £100 annum per child (maximum £300 per 


annum) or £50 per annum per child (maximum £150 per annum) for 
children resident in the Gold Coast. Outfit allowance £60 on first 
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GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/66 
NOTICE is hereby given that in. order to prepare the Warrants for 
Interest due October 1, 1952, the Balances of the several Accounts in 
the above-mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of September 
Ist, and that on and after September 2nd the Stocks will be 
transferable ex dividend. 

For BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 

(London nee of the above Stocks) 

G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 








| Cireas Place, London Wall, E.C.2. August 11, 1962. 
appointment. F.S.S.U. Free sa for staff, wives and children "TS EEA PARSE PA Eee Gatco Laas 
; ‘i (4 soaximunn of three) on assumption and completion of appoint. | UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
ment and on annual leave in the United Kingdom. Applications (6 MONMOUTHSHIRE 
, copies) with names of three referees should be sent to the Secretary, | CR vast : 2 
| Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 1 | Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant in 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.t._ Closing date August 90. 196%.-' _ | Economics for one year, with the poscibility of renewal for « further 
C j‘& British Non-Ferrous Metais Federation —e ee ae, a : Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, University 
4 vole post of Director. Aare must be well educated me able | College, Cathays Park, Cardiff, to whom six copies of application, 
; reo rs with commercial experience. A sound Knowledge of together with the names and addresses of three referees, should be 
e onomics and Common Law would be an advantage. Remuneration sent not later than September 18, 1952. 
tc ‘iered is from £3,500 per annum upwards, according to qualifications, Signed R. EVAN : 
rite f (Signed) E. ANS, Registrar. 

¥ , ‘tle, giving particulars. to Peat. Marwick, Mitchell and Company, iff. A 1952 
. Lonbard House, Great Charlea Street, Birmi 3, and mark _Cathays Park. Cardiff. August, 1962. pry 
k the envelope “ Federation Selection Co ttee.”” All applications ETN te genes ASSISTANT wanted to help in preparation of iIndus- 

will be treated in the strictest confidence. ? 4 trial surveys and supplements. Should have had experience+in 

CLUARIAL STUDENTS, age under 24 required vy Australian | {hls type of Journalism, Apply, giving pasticulars, to Editor's 

if +i Mutual Providen ts Oo serve ustralasia after : ’ ae ae ae 
0 niti | periogas Loa office. aces ent remuneration =e < weet. (soaciline eB an B.Se, (Econ.), 7s. 6d. hourly. by 
c- Street, Londo, Meee fe se COM. British, Bilingual English-Norwegian, good Swedish and 
2 pecs NICAL translation French and German. Operating instruc- « German. Ex-officer, 28, mobile, 2 years’ experience famous firms, 
ll tions, leaflets tati tes ication.~F. H interested Sales, Personnel, Administration.—Available, Robert 
: Spencer, GH. Mech, fe 50 Seyi ae ied Lauter Phone 3961. Jayne, 2A, Hans Road, S.W.3 (KEN 8894) 
S) A CWA, preferably’ with oe f experience required for PRADUATE, age 22, single, Spanish nationality but complete 
id salar E000" Weise Ree eI eC ee een eae nd TE | Re Tle nese ee hastens tceeien eek apt ith scape te 
r ary £ rit in ; rience mbridge first ¢ onours Ec SK. L 

to Box 40 Bh esitees, ana w mona sh ee oe the ae ed languages and economic knowledge.—Write Box 
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SIR ROBERT. 


McALPINE 


& SONS 





Civil Enginetring and 
Building Contractors 





Our experience enables us to offer exceptional 
facilities to Industrialists contemplating New Works 
or Extensions. Our organisation is at your service 
to assist with preliminary planning and to execute 


the work with speed and efficiency. 


80 PARK LANE - LONDON : W.1 


AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SCOTLAND 
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